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A Thoreauvian 


In Europe 
by WALTER HARDING 


“It is hard to imagine an author who more effectively epitomizes 
the democratic philosophy at its best than does Thoreau. It is 
thus particularly appropriate and fortunate that one of the most 
American of philosophers has become so meaningful a hero to the 
younger generation of European intellectuals today.” 


Coup some of Henry David Thoreau’s contemporaries from his 
native Concord, Massachusetts, of the middle 19th century come alive 
today and see what has happened to the reputation of their shy and 
rather reclusive neighbor, they would understandably be astounded. 
In his own lifetime (1817-62) Thoreau was considered by nearly 
all who knew him to be the epitome of failure. Though well-educated 
(Harvard University, class of 1837), he renounced any of the recog- 
nized professions and devoted himself to the contemplation of nature 
and the writing of books that no one then seemed interested in, Al- 
though, as it was discovered posthumously, he had written enough to 
fill more than 20 good-sized volumes, he had succeeded in getting only 
two published during his lifetime—A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers (1849) and Walden (1854). The former sold only 200 
copies in 4 years (when the publisher finally unloaded the remaining 
unwanted copies on the author’s doorstep), and the latter took 5 years 
to sell out an edition of only 2,000 copies. 


But in the intervening century the picture has drastically changed. He 
is now universally hailed as one of America’s greatest authors, his 
) books have been issued in almost countless editions, he has been 
} translated into virtually every major modern language, and our own 
Federal Government is at the moment underwriting a complete new 
edition of his works. It is doubtful if there is any other American author 
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of the 19th century who today arouses so much interest and commands 
so much respect abroad. 


Three years ago, as I reported in an earlier issue of the Exchange,’ I 
spent 7 weeks touring the universities of Japan, lecturing on Thoreau. 
I have just now returned from a 5-week tour of Iceland, Norway, 
Spain, Germany, and France, sponsored by the American Specialist 
Program of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs of the 
Department of State, having lectured there in 24 different universities 
on such topics as “The Influence of Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience,’ ” 
“Five Ways of Looking at Thoreau’s Walden,’ “Emerson and 
Thoreau: Is There a Difference?” and “The Rise of American 
Transcendentalism” (of which Thoreau was, of course, an outstand- 
ing representative). 


ICELAND 


My first stop was at Reykjavik where I lectured at the university and 
later took part in informal discussion with a group of teachers of English 
in Icelandic public schools. Although Thoreau has never been trans- 
lated into Icelandic, this lack has proved no barrier to the natives, 
for they are notably polylingual and most are able to read in English 
or in some of the Scandinavian translations. Quite understandably, 
in their comparative solitude and isolation, their chief interest seems 
to be in Thoreau as the author of Walden. Perhaps it is a clue into 
their enthusiasm that one school teacher traveled more than half way 
across the island in order to attend a discussion of what he termed 
“his favorite author.” 


NORWAY 


In Norway I lectured at the American Institute of the University of 
Oslo and at three of the teachers colleges: Tonsburg, Sagene, and 
Oslo. There was a certain appropriateness in speaking of Thoreau 
in the shade of the wonderful evergreen-covered mountains and icy 
fiords. I spent a particularly pleasant evening at the home of one of the 
faculty members, who is as ardent a camper and mountain climber 


1“A Thoreauvian in Japan,” Exchange, Fall 1965, p. 20. 
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as I am; so we found much in common to talk about in Thoreau’s 
comments on the birds and mammals of Walden woods. The students, 
however, were more interested in Thoreau as a political essayist than 
as a nature writer. Their inquiries were directed chiefly at his essay 
on civil disobedience, and they were intensely interested in his in- 
fluence on Gandhi and Martin Luther King in particular. 


DENMARK 


I stopped off for a brief unofficial visit to Denmark to visit Mr. Martin 
Ashfield in Roskilde. Mr. Ashfield, one of the leaders of the anti- 
Nazi resistance movement in World War II, is probably the most 
ardent Thoreauvian in Europe and we have long been in correspond- 
ence with one another. He and his confreres used “Civil Disobedience” 
as a manual of arms during the Nazi invasion, and he has been in- 
fluential in having a number of Thoreau’s works translated and 
published in Danish. 


SPAIN 


In Madrid I lectured to the faculty of letters at the University of 
Madrid on Transcendentalism, but again it was obvious from the 
questions from the students that their interest centered more in 
Thoreau than in any of the other Transcendentalists and specifically 
on his philosophy of civil disobedience. In the evening I spoke at the 
American-sponsored International Institute in Madrid on “The Influ- 
ence of ‘Civil Disobedience’ and was astonished at not only the 
large turnout but the lively discussion of Thoreau’s political principles 
thereafter. One member of the audience pointed out that only a few 
weeks before my arrival Thoreau’s Walden had been published in a 
Catalan translation, oddly enough the first book-length translation 
of Thoreau to be published in Spanish. (A number of his works, 
translated into Spanish, have appeared in several South American 
countries and have been imported into Spain. ) 


GERMANY 


In West Germany I lectured at the Universities of Erlangen, Cologne, 
Hannover, Goettingen, Hamburg, and Saarbruecken. I was called 
upon most frequently to give the lecture on “The Influence of 
Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience.’ ”’ Thoreau’s essay was not “news” to 
my audiences. It was obvious from the questions that almost invariably 
followed my lectures that they were completely familiar with his essay 
not from a historical standpoint but as a viable, working philosophy 
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that was a powerful tool in the eternal fight against tyranny and wrong- 
doing wherever it occurred. 


I think it significant that perhaps the most ardent interest in the 
philosophy of civil disobedience was to be found here in Western 
Germany—a most healthy reaction to the nazism of a generation 
ago. One simply cannot imagine Thoreau’s essay having been tolerated 
under Hitler. But now, just this year, it has been translated into 
German for the first time and has proved so popular that I found it 
for sale on most of the newsstands in railroad stations and on street 
corners around the country and, coincidentally, it was the subject 
of a feature article in Der Spiegel, the best known and most widely 
read of all German weekly periodicals, while I was lecturing in the 
country. 


FRANCE 


My last stop was in France where I lectured in Paris, Lyon, Pau, 
Nice, Aix-en-Provence, and Marseille. There is a real Thoreau 
renaissance in France at the moment, sparked in large part by a group 
of enthusiasts in Paris who called themselves Les Amis de Henry David 
Thoreau. Under their enthusiastic sponsorship a special Thoreau festival 
was held in Paris early in December which included a special exhibi- 
tion of Thoreau materials at the State University of New York’s 
American Center in Paris—an exhibition which incidentally inspired 
several bookstores in the neighborhood to devote their window display 
to Thoreau’s writings. Les Amis also initiated the republication of 
Fabulat’s 1922 translation of Walden into French, a new bilingual 
edition translated by G. Landre-Augier, a re-issue of the 1930 Michand 
translation of selections from Thoreau’s writings, a new volume of 
selections entitled Journal d’un Homme Libre, still another new trans- 
lation presenting both “Civil Disobedience” and “A Plea for Captain 
John Brown,” and finally a special issue of the literary quarterly 
Europe with more than half its pages devoted to articles about and 
translations from Thoreau. Numerous other articles on Thoreau ap- 
peared in newspapers and journals, and students wherever I lectured 
were obviously not only well acquainted with but enthusiastic about 
his writings. 


Although I have been involved in Thoreau studies for a quarter of a 
century, I have come away with a new understanding of the up-to-the- 
minute pertinence of Thoreau’s message. In Japan I had found the 
chief interest in his works in those ageless values of the simple life, and 
of the contemplation of the beauties and wonders of Nature. There, 
in Japan, Walden was the most popular of his works and the Japanese 
approached it as almost a Western equivalent of the sacred writings of 
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the Zen Buddhists. In Europe today the approach is quite different. 
There are unquestionably many devotees of the simple life and students 
of nature who still find a special thrill in reading Walden. But the 


Thoreau book of the moment in Europe is not Walden, but “Civil 
Disobedience.” 


MANY EUROPEANS EXPRESSED their astonishment when I showed them 
the postage stamp we issued last summer to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of Thoreau’s birth. To them Thoreau was a radical philos- 
opher and it was an enlightening experience that our Government 
should so signally honor so outspoken a critic. I think it gave them a 
new and important insight into the American tradition of idealism. It 
is hard to imagine an author who more effectively epitomizes the 
democratic philosophy at its best than does Thoreau. It is thus partic- 
ularly appropriate and fortunate that one of the most American of 
philosophers has become so meaningful a hero to the younger genera- 
tion of European intellectuals today. 





The Brain Drain 


In our Fall 1967 issue (p. 44) we mentioned the conference on 
the brain drain held under the auspices of the Advisory Commis- 
sion and the Center for European Research in Lausanne last sum- 
mer. Papers presented at that meeting have now been printed in 
book form. The title of the book, which was edited by Walter 
Adams, a Commission member and professor of economics at Michi- 
gan State University, is, most understandably, The Brain Drain. It 
was published by the Macmillan Company and is available there 
and in book stores throughout the country for $6.95. 








An American Economist 


in Eastern Europe 


by ELI GINZBERG 


Dr. Ginzberg relates and contrasts his observations and experi- 
ences in five Eastern European countries which he visited in early 
1968 under the American Specialist Program of the Department 
of State. 


Even before my departure I realized that my trip to Eastern Europe 
would be different from my previous trips on behalf of the Department 
of State to Africa, Western Europe, and East Asia. Several of our 
embassies had replied that they could work out a good program; others 
replied that the host countries had agreed that a program would be 
worked out but the details would have to await my arrival. And a few 
days prior to my departure the Poles, who had been stalling on 
granting a visa, finally informed the Department that it had been 
denied. But five visas in six tries was not bad, and the Hungarians 
had even returned the visa free. 


YUGOSLAVIA: FEW SURPRISES 


The 8 days in Yugoslavia, during which I gave lectures and con- 
ferences in Belgrade, Sarajevo, Zagreb, and Ljubljana, held few sur- 
prises at least at the level of interpersonal relations. In both formal 
and informal settings I was able to talk frankly and critically without 
risking offense. In fact it was easy to forget that one was visiting 
a Communist country. It was surprising that the local press avoided 
interviewing visiting Americans. Apparently, the Yugoslavs felt that 
if American views were made public, they would have to give equal 
space to the Russians. 


Leading economists had no hesitancy in revealing a critical stance 
toward their government’s policy. On occasion I felt that they were 
more critical than the facts warranted. The same frankness permeated 
several discussions with senior political figures. Only during my visits 
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to industrial plants did I come away with the feeling that the managing 
director did not want me to learn much about the pace of work, the 
quality of supervision, and the other determinants of labor productivity. 
I wrote in one visitor book that I had never seen the workers in any 
industrial establishment so little intimidated by the management. No 
one on the factory floor had made any effort to look or act busy when 
he saw the managing director and the visitor approaching. 


During the past 10 years Yugoslavia has been engaged in many 
experiments to find a balance between a planned economy and a 
participating democracy. The growing freedom of discussion, argu- 
ment, criticism appears to be an essential concomitant of these experi- 
mental programs. It serves both to popularize the new programs and 
their objectives and as a corrective mechanism and a safety device. 
The critics help call attention to what needs to be changed to make 
the new programs work and, once they have had their say, their 
opposition is less dangerous. 


Initially Yugoslavia has much to commend it to the visitor from the 
West, and its accomplishments appear even more impressive if one 
compares it with its neighbors. Nevertheless, the country still confronts 
difficulties. 


Yugoslavia is a nation of six republics and two autonomous territories. 
Tito has provided the national cement for this conglomeration. The 
question that must be raised but cannot be answered is what happens 
after Tito. There is surely a danger of divisiveness and separatism. 
Even today the republics have been granted a high degree of autonomy 
and pursue their own plans and projects. Belgrade does not rule. 
With great discrepancies in income and wealth, with barriers as to 
language, with deep ethnic, religious, and historical differences, the 
factors that separate the republics may yet prove to be stronger than 
those that bind them. It will require a political leadership of great 
strength and imagination to hold together what Tito has fashioned. 


BULGARIA: LIBERALIZATION AT AN EARLY STAGE 


When we arrived at Sofia the Embassy staff told us that the Bulgarians 
had responded quickly and enthusiastically to the prospect of having 
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an American manpower specialist spend some days in their country. 
And we were met with flowers at 5 a.m. when our train pulled into 
the uncovered station deep in snow. 


My program was a full one which included many lectures on economic 
development and manpower planning at the university as well as under 
the auspices of various research institutes. The audiences were broadly 
representative of senior and junior professors as well as research 
scholars and government officials. The discussion periods were long 
and lively, and for the most part those who participated did not find 
it necessary to rebut my arguments which were at variance with 
Marxian theory or socialist practice. 


Occasionally the participants’ remarks provided the arena for jousting 
and combat between local protagonists of opposing views and policies. 
But this was infrequent. For the most part the discussion was focused 
on the main themes that had been developed. 


Even in Bulgaria where liberalization is still at an early stage—only 
within the last few years have leading newspapers published items 
from the Western wire services—my critical comments about exces- 
sive reliance on central planning, mistaken emphasis on heavy in- 
dustry, the neglect of the service sector, did not lead to a barrage of 
defensive statements and rationalizations. Some of these issues were 
explored in the discussion. I was asked, for example, what I meant by 
“excessive” planning; how an overwhelmingly agricultural country like 
Bulgaria could hope to develop without building up basic industry; 
did I not agree that large numbers of bureaucrats and clerks were in 
fact nonproductive. However, the give-and-take was free and easy, 
and nobody seemed to be particularly discomforted by the heresies I 
was broadcasting. 


On weekends the exodus from Sofia to the surrounding mountains 
is of similar order to the flight from New York on a hot summer's 
Sunday. Given the cramped living quarters and the tight controls 
that continue to pervade the lives of Bulgarians, the out-of-doors ap- 
parently offers them their only sanctuary. On a ski-slope a man is 
free. 


An automobile trip through the orchard area—a hundred or so 
kilometers south of Sofia—reveals that the Bulgarian Government 
has been particularly sensitive to the demands of the farm population. 
The clothes which the villagers wear on Sunday and particularly the 
houses which they have built in recent years bespeak well-being. At 
least recently these farmers have not been exploited so that urban 
workers could live better. And the government has just taken another 
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move in favor of the farm population by raising the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. Those who believe they understand this last move 
stated that the government not only wants to curry additional favor 
with the farmers but also wants deliberately io sop up excess purchasing 
power in the cities in the hope that the cost of living will go up and 
many urbanites will be forced to work harder. The fact that the age 
of retirement was arbitrarily raised at the same time gives some 
credence to this interpretation. 


ROMANIA: STRIKING CONTRAST 


The Romanians are fond of referring to Bucharest as a little Paris 
but, as one of their senior officials remarked, this is not to say that 
Paris is a big Bucharest. But the contrast with Sofia is striking. When 
the hotel clerk, a chic young lady, returned my passport within two 
minutes and I said something about its taking two days in Sofia, 
she looked at me with amazement and said that after all, this is 
Romania! 


The differences between the two countries were reinforced within the 
next few minutes when I sought to cash some travelers checks and 
another chic young lady asked me whether my wife was not a tourist. 
When I said that she was, I was told to have her visa changed so that 
we could obtain the preferred tourist rate of exchange which was about 
50 percent above the diplomatic rate. 


The schedule which the Romanian Government had worked out for 
me had been built around consultations with government and aca- 
demic officials, with only minimal exposure to larger audiences. The 
principal official who oversaw my visit was the Deputy Minister of 
Labor, and once he had decided that I was not interested in prying 
loose state secrets—a recent American visitor had inquired as to 
Romania’s gold reserves—he was willing to adjust my program and 
facilitate additional contacts. 


In all of these countries the presence of an American specialist who is 
well received by local officialdom opens new contacts and relation- 
ships for our diplomatic staff. Social life in a country like Romania 
is fraught with hazards even for the experienced hostess. All invita- 
tions to local citizens are sent to Protocol who in turn decides whether 
to forward them or not. If the invitation is forwarded, it takes on the 
quality of a command. But the hostess often remains in the dark as to 
who is coming until the doorbell rings, and at that moment she learns 
whether the guest is accompanied by his wife. 











HUNGARY: COOL RELATIONS 


In Romania the American Embassy member who plans to drive 40 
kilometers beyond the capital is required to inform the authorities 24 
hours in advance, but in Hungary no notification is required although 
a few areas are restricted. On the other hand, relations between the 
American Embassy and the host country are much more difficult in 
Hungary than in any other Eastern European country I visited. 


The explanations are complex. The Hungarians have not forgiven 
us our unyielding attitude after their revolution of 1956. And unlike 
Romania, which is out to fashion an independent foreign policy free 
of dictation from Moscow, the Hungarians still have Russian troops 
on their soil and their policies are closely geared to those of the 
Kremlin especially in political matters. 


The 1956 revolution has made the Hungarians particularly sensitive to 
the struggle in Viet-Nam. They are vociferous in their condemnation 
of American policy, and after a while they hear the echoes of their own 
words. 


Throughout the month I spent in Eastern Europe I was never chal- 
lenged publicly or privately about American policy in Viet-Nam. 
Literally the subject was never raised and all my misgivings about 
explaining our involvement were needless. However, the Viet-Nam 
issue is of great concern to the populace and is exploited to maintain 
anti-American feelings at a high pitch. The newspapers, billboards, 
radio, and television continue the incitement. 


The most direct and hostile attack on U.S. foreign policy which I 
heard came in a private discussion with a sophisticated Hungarian 
economist who insisted that the slow progress of Latin America re- 
flected the interference of the United States with revolutionary move- 
ments. Without political upheavals, he said, these countries could 
not hope to develop. My comments to the effect that we had neither 
the interest nor the power to nip revolutions in the bud there or else- 
where were pushed aside as irrelevant and untrue. 


The coolness in relations between the Hungarian and the American 
Governments was reflected in the fact that Protocol refused to arrange 
group meetings for me; denied me permission to visit a factory or even 
a hospital; and failed to carry through on a key appointment with 
the leading manpower specialist which they had initially arranged. 
In short, they went out of their way not to be friendly. I succeeded, 
however, in making contacts with a small number of economists and 
government officials; but all of them turned down the invitation to 
lunch with me at the home of the Deputy Chief of Mission. On my 
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last day in Budapest the situation eased slightly; I had a conference 
with two government officials on health economics followed by a most 
attractive lunch with the senior man. On the table were two flags: 
the Hungarian and the American! 


The strains in relations between the two governments are underscored 
by the clusters of police and secret service men who are stationed out- 
side the Embassy taking careful note of all who enter and leave. But 
the proprieties are observed. While I was in Budapest a Hungarian 
who entered the Embassy lobby went berserk. The police would not 
enter to remove him and it took several hours to find a psychiatrist 
who eventually convinced him to leave. I was told that some months 
earlier a man had died on the premises and once again the police 
would not enter. 


One of the interesting questions the Hungarians wanted to discuss with 
me related to protective labor legislation and maternal and child care. 
Hungary has one of the lowest birth rates in the world. With a total 
population of only about 10 million and its low birth rate, the leader- 
ship is naturally concerned about the future. As in all East European 
countries, the participation of married women in the labor force is 
high and is facilitated by the small size of the average family and by 
the availability of creches and nurseries at or close to places of 
employment. 


But the health officials have come to believe that the early return to 
work of mothers is an error when it requires institutional care for the 
infant. Apparently institutions lead to much cross infection, and many 
young children come down with one or another disease earlier than 
would otherwise be the case. In turn the sequelae are likely to be more 
serious. 


New legislation has been enacted to encourage mothers to remain at 
home until their children are two and a half. Those who do are 
entitled to half pay and to their old job or an equivalent one when 
they are ready to return. The sizable maternity benefit is paid out of 
general funds, but it is up to the individual enterprise to protect the 
mother’s job or to provide an equivalent one at the expiration of her 
long leave. With management coming under more pressure to 
operate efficiently, this requirement is proving burdensome. 


I had few constructive suggestions to offer beyond the comment that 
few managements would be able to keep a specific position open for 
such a long period, and that it was not easy to protect the seniority 
rights of workers who remain on leave for such a long period. The 
regularly employed male and female workers would find such a fringe 
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benefit grossly unfair. The fact that Hungary currently is sending 
10,000 young people to East Germany to prevent redundancy at home 
and that as many as 100,000 or more might eventually follow is indic- 
ative of the difficulties that the regime is encountering in reconciling 
its demographic and health goals with its employment and produc- 
tivity objectives. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: FRONT RUNNER 


The problem of the working wife and the child brought up in a day 
care center was also of concern to several participants in audiences at 
a lecture I gave in Prague under the auspices of the Czechoslovakian 
Sociological Association. From the sharp questions which were put, 
it was clear that several were concerned not only about the physical 
well-being of the children of working mothers but also about the 
psychic traumas which might result from inadequate maternal care 
and attention. Since many women leave their homes before 6 a.m. to 
take their children to institutions some distance from the plant where 
they work and do not return home with them until 6 p.m. there may 
well be foundation to these concerns. 


Each of our Ambassadors was interested in discussing my evaluation 
of the relative progress and standards of living of these several East 
European countries. I did not examine the statistical data, but solely 
on the evidence available to the interested tourist it appears that 
Czechoslovakia is the front runner. The density of traffic in and around 
Prague, the dress of the people, the quantity and quality of merchandise 
in the stores, the quality of the building stock are among the pieces of 
evidence which created this impression. 


In Czechoslovakia, as in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, I had sizable 
audiences for the four formal presentations. The quality of audience 
participation probably reinforced my positive feelings about Czecho- 
slovakia. The discussion was free and easy. There was no defensive- 
ness such as I had encounted in Bucharest, where my critical comments 
were rebutted at length. 


During these presentations I stressed the errors of past policy including 
the absence of any effective criterion of economic efficiency, the neglect 
of agriculture, the exaggerated promises of public housing, the 
deleterious consequences of a flat wage structure, the overinvestment 
in heavy industry, the downgrading of producers services, the neglect 
of marketing, the lack of effective articulation between the educational 
system and industrial training. While I indicated respect for what had 
been accomplished and understanding of some of the pressures that 
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had led the regime to act as it had, I did not seek to hide my amaze- 
ment at how much had gone awry. The important point was the 
implicit and even explicit willingness of almost all of the participants 
to acknowledge the validity of my criticisms. They even went further 
and called my attention to corruption and theft. Apparently the 
political liberalization that had begun late in 1967 had engulfed most 
of the intelligentsia by the time of my visit in February 1968 and 
was reflected in the quality of our interchanges. 


COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 


Although it is reasonably easy to place Czechoslovakia in first place 
in economic development it is more complicated to rank the other 
countries. I want only to note that Northern Yugoslavia and Hungary 
seem to have the edge on Romania and Bulgaria. 


If we shift the focus to political development and use personal 
freedom as the criterion, Yugoslavia easily achieves first place. After 
all, only Yugoslavs have the right to emigrate. Only in Yugoslavia do 
people have access to Western newspapers and books. But here 
again, to rank the countries in back of the leader is difficult. Despite 
the exacerbation of official Hungarian-American relations and the 
officiousness of the Czech secret police, the situation on balance is less 
“tight” in these countries than in Bulgaria and Romania. Even if this 
ranking could be supported by objective data, however, it would be 
venturesome to place too much stock in it. The situation on both the 
economic and political fronts is in flux. 


There is much that an American will never find out about the 
countries he visits even if he spends a long time in each and controls 
the languages. But even one like myself, who has neither advantage, 
is able to make a limited number of findings. I calculated that dur- 
ing my month’s trip I was exposed to between 800 and 900 persons in 
large groups, small groups, and individual meetings. If I was not 
totally misled by what I saw and heard and figured out, these five 
East European countries while differing greatly among themselves have 
several things in common. None of the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
Bulgarians alone excepted, have a deep emotional affinity to the 
Russians. All of the Communist regimes are under strong internal 
pressure to shape policies independent of the U.S.S.R. None of these 
countries has more than tangential interest in the actions and reac- 
tions of the United States except as we make it easier or harder for 
them to sell in our markets and as we exacerbate or reduce our con- 
flicts with the Soviets. Each knows that it must find a new way to plan 
and operate its economy. The centralized controls of the past have 
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broken down. But finding the way out through greater freedom and 
reliance on the market will not come easily. 


THE ESSENCE OF A COMMUNIST STATE is the subservience of the 
economy to political priorities and control. Freeing the economy means 
a loosening of political controls. Nobody knows whether the Com- 
munist oligarchies can withstand that much change without losing 
their control over the populace. 


The only cautious forecast that one might venture about the countries 
of Eastern Europe is that they will be struggling for many years to 
find a new articulation among their economic, political, and social 
systems. For they cannot change one without changing the others. 





We All Learn From Each Other 


The intensifying exchange of scholars and students promotes the 
growing knowledge of other systems. Major universities everywhere 
have their foreign students and visiting foreign faculty. In a very 
practical sense, therefore, we are forced into constant evaluation of 
foreign systems, qualities, and credentials. We look for the meaning 
of a “bachiller,” a “license,” or a “gakushi” just as foreign adminis- 
trators worry about the meaning and content of a “Bachelor of 
Divinity” or an “Education Specialist in Remedial Reading.” In this 
process some of us learn of other ways of organizing and articulating 
the educational experience. We begin to review the merits of what 
others have described as our “paternalistic” type of tightly supervised 
higher education, while the guardians of the continental models are 
now reviewing the merits of their traditional laissez-faire system of 
teaching and learning. They are becoming ever more interested in 
the extensive testing programs with which we attempt to coordinate 
our pluralistic educational establishments and with which we eval- 
uate the human products of our flourishing meritocracy. What is 
beyond doubt is that we all learn from each other, whether we set 
out to do so or not. 

—From George P. Springer, “Universities in 
Flux,” Comparative Education Review, XII, 1 
(February 1968). 
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Young American Talent 


Competes Abroad 


by SONDRA K. GORNEY 


| A little-known program in cultural exchange is the one here described which 


sends young American musicians abroad to perform in international com- 


petitions. 


T EN YEARS AGO, a tall, lanky Texan 
with a mop of thick, curly hair was the 
hero of a ticker tape parade down 
Broadway. As the first American artist 
to win the International Tchaikovsky 
Musical Competition in Moscow, 23- 
year-old Van Cliburn captured the 
hearts of both Russians and Americans. 
He went on to a triumphant career as 
aconcert pianist here and abroad and is 
still going strong. is 

The program that sent young Van 
Cliburn to the Soviet Union had origi- 
nated some years earlier at the Institute 
of International Education (IIE). As 
an agency concerned with the develop- 
ment of cultural exchange programs, 
IIE had become aware that the most 
talented American musicians seldom 
participated in international music 
competitions held in many parts of the 
world. While other countries, including 
the Soviet Union, carefully selected 
their best musicians to compete, Ameri- 
cans seldom even placed in these re- 
nowned events. U.S. representation 
was both sparse and haphazard. A con- 
tributing reason was the travel expense 
which our young performers could not 
often afford. 


Consequently in 1952 ITE requested 
support from several foundations to 
help prove that Americans could com- 
pare favorably with musicians from 
other countries. Leon Fleischer was sent 
to play in the Queen Elisabeth piano 
competition in Belgium. He became 
the first American to win a top prize in 
a great international music competi- 
tion. 

But Americans were hesitant to risk 
the time it took to prepare and partici- 
pate in the strenuous competitions. It 
was some years before the program was 
again activated—in fact, not until 1958 
when Van Cliburn received assistance 
to win his acclaim in Moscow. His suc- 
cess proved the professional value of 
the competitions for young musicians 
during the earlier stages of their ca- 
reers. 

In 1960, with assistance from a pri- 
vate donor, IIE launched a full-scale 
program to make it possible for other 
young artists to perform in selected 





Sonpra K. Gorney is the former director 
of public relations for the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, a post which she held 
from early 1962 to mid-April 1968. She is 
currently publicity coordinator for the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society. 
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competitions. In 1961 and 1962 the De- 
partment of State made funds availa- 
ble—through the American National 
Theatre and Academy (ANTA)—to ex- 
pand the program. Since 1963 ITE has 
administered the program directly with 
funds provided by the Department of 
State and by private donors. 

Over the years this program has as- 
sisted approximately 162 musical artists 
to travel abroad and participate in 64 
international competitions. Their per- 
formances have received plaudits from 
international judges and audiences and 
have increased the prestige of American 
culture abroad. 

The program now in effect makes 
it possible to assist some 15 to 30 young 
performers to compete abroad annual- 
ly. It is designed primarily to insure a 
good representation from among eligi- 
ble musicians in this country. These 
American performers are not consid- 
ered official candidates of the United 
States; and other performers not in- 
cluded in this program are, of course, 
free to apply to competitions for admis- 
sion on their own. 


BLANCHE THEBOM—TRUSTEE 


ITE’s cultural activities were sparked 
considerably in 1958 when leading 
opera star Blanche Thebom was invited 
to serve the organization as a trustee. 
Earlier in the fifties Miss Thebom had 
been a visiting artist under State De- 
partment auspices in Iceland. The suc- 
cess of her appearances there was, in 
fact, the source of inspiration for a 
number of visits by American perform- 
ing artists to other countries throughout 
the world. Miss Thebom herself has 
appeared as an American cultural am- 
bassador throughout South America, 
in Romania, Yugoslavia, and the Far 
East. She was the first American wo- 
man artist to appear in the Soviet 
Union since before World War II. 

At IIE, Miss Thebom’s intense in- 
volvement with international exchange 
found an appropriate outlet. As chair- 
man of the IIE Advisory Committee 
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for the Arts, she gathered together a 
representative group of leaders in the 
performing, graphic, literary, and vis- 
ual arts. The current committee in- 
cludes Mrs. Stephen P. Duggan, Jr., 
Rosamond Gilder, Mrs, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, Michael M. Harris, Mrs. H. 
Alwyn Inness-Brown, Stewart Klonis, 
James Laughlin, Mark Schubart, Dr. 
Carleton Sprague Smith, Walter Terry, 
and Alice Tully. 

Eight years ago Mark Schubart, vice 
president for education for Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, became 
chairman of a special voluntary IIE 
Music Committee which has been 
working to improve the United States’ 
reputation in regard to music com- 
petition talent by seeing to it that the 
right talent is encouraged to appear at 
the appropriate competition abroad. 

Members of this Music Committee 
are Donald Engle, director of the 
Martha Baird Rockefeller Fund for 
Music, Inc.; Philip Hart, director of 
planning, Juilliard School of Music; 
Harry J. Kraut, assistant to the mana- 
ger, Boston Symphony Orchestra; Gun- 
ther Schuller, president of the New 
England Conservatory of Music; Roger 
Sessions, composer ; and Charles Wads- 
worth, artistic director of the Spoleto 
Festival Concerts. Adrian Larkin, chief 
of the arts division, represents ITE on 
the committee. 

At the beginning of each year the 
music competitions are evaluated and 
those to be included in the year’s pro- 
gram are selected by the Music Com- 
mittee. In choosing competitions, the 
committee keeps in mind (1) the im- 
portance and impact of each competi- 
tion; (2) if it is an established com- 
petition, its reputation for fairness; (3) 
if it is a new competition, the standards 
announced by its organizing committee. 

After the competitions are deter- 
mined, the Music Committee notifies 
some 50 consultants to recommend pro- 
fessional performers for each specific 
competition. These consultants are dis- 
tinguished leaders in the music world, 
such as critics, composers, teachers, 
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heads of music schools, and other ad- 
ministrators. 

Selections for grants are made on the 
basis of each artist’s talent, musical 





qualifications for the particular com- 
| petition, and experience before the 
public. The Music Committee does not 
hold auditions but depends on the rec- 
ommendations of its consultants. 
Individual performers who may 
have heard about the program, and 
who apply directly to the Department 
of State or to the committee for a grant, 
| are asked to submit to ITE a summary 
of their training and performing ex- 
_ perience and to give professional ref- 
' erences which are carefully checked. 


ELIGIBILITY 


American performers are eligible for 
| assistance if their musical talent and 
their professional experience both indi- 
cate that they are sufficiently advanced 
to be logical contenders in a competi- 
tion. Performers who are assisted are 
given travel grants and, in some cases, 
additional funds for maintenance or 
preparation. All participants are re- 
quired to submit confidential reports to 
IIE, including an analysis of the com- 
petition from the competitor’s point of 


evaluate the competition for continued 
future participation. An annual report 
to State Department’s Office of Cul- 
tural Presentations and to all program 
consultants is made at the end of each 
calendar year. 

Funds amounting to $20,000 annu- 
ally are now given to ITE for the inter- 
‘national music competitions program 
' by the Department of State. IIE dis- 
tributes this sum to recommended con- 
testants for travel and_ subsistence 
grants and uses only a small percentage 
for administrative expenses to run the 
program. 

According to Miss Thebom, in an 
interview she gave the Chicago Sun- 
Times recently, the candidates that IIE 
seeks are “complete professionals who 
are extremely well disciplined and are 








view. This helps the Music Committee 


really projecting artists.”” They further- 
more must “conduct themselves as ma- 
ture people, sensitive enough to feel 
antagonism and change that antago- 
nism to friendship.” 

In addition to the pioneers, Leon 
Fleischer and Van Cliburn, IIE-select- 
ed candidates have chalked up since 
1960, 13 first prizes, 16 second places, 
and 61 other prizes, awards, medals, 
honorable mention, or finalists’ posi- 
tions as vocalists, pianists, violinists, 
cellists, flutists, or bassoonists. Some 
competitors have played horn, clarinet, 
viola, or organ. Some have been con- 
ductors. 

Talented performers have competed 
in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Israel, Italy, Japan, Poland, 
Portugal, Romania, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and the U.S.S.R. These com- 
petitions have now become proving 
grounds for the young instrumentalist 
or singer who is ready for a concert 
career because they have brought him 
or her to the attention of critics, man- 
agers, and audiences. 

But win, lose, or draw, whether the 
contestant scores in a competition or 
not, all of them are helping to fulfill 
the objective of the competition pro- 
gram. Chairman Schubart emphasized 
this in an interview for the New York 
Times last year. “We are, of course, 
delighted if our contestants win,” he 
said, “but the primary objective is to 
demonstrate the high level of American 
musicianship on these important occa- 
sions.” 

He pointed out that the ITE had be- 
come involved in the competitions be- 
cause Americans did not understand 
what they were all about. “The United 
States,” he said, “used to be represented 
for the most part by musicians who 
just happened to be in the vicinity of 
a competition, and the best ones didn’t 
always get there.” But they have been 
getting there in the last number of 
years. And they have been winning 
laurels for themselves while serving as 
goodwill envoys for the United States. 
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WINNING PIANIST 


In the Second International 
Tchaikovsky Competition in Moscow 
in 1962, pianist Susan Starr, then only 
20 years old, tied for second place and 
was the top American winner, the only 
woman among those receiving awards, 
and the youngest of the winners. Soviet 
conductor Gennadi Rozhdestvensky 
was reported in the press as saying: 
“Of all the people I coordinated with 
in the finals, I enjoyed Miss Starr and 
Mr. (Vladimir) Ashkenazy (who tied 
for first place) best.” 

Soviet composer Pirumov presented 
her with an autographed copy of a new 
sonatina in tribute to her “best rendi- 
tion” of his “Toccata and Fugue” in 
the semifinals. Recognition also came 
from the Moscow State Symphony 
when a member of the orchestra 
pinned his own State Orchestra lapel 
pin on Miss Starr making her an 
honorary member of the organization. 
The following year she performed in 
the U.S.S.R. under the same Rozhdest- 
vensky. 

John Edmunds, composer and musi- 
cologist, then a member of the IIE 
Music Committee, attended the Second 
Tchaikovsky Competition as an obser- 
ver for the Institute. In a report pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Chronicle 
he commented on how Miss Starr had 
established contact with the Russian 
audience. He also wrote that “the out- 
standing American violinist of the com- 
petition was Marilyn Dubow” who re- 
ceived the Composers’ Union’s special 
prize for the best performance by a 
foreign violinist of a Soviet composi- 
tion, and he mentioned Leslie Parnas, 
who won second prize in the cello sec- 
tion as “an outstanding player.” 

In his list of “lasting values of a 
competition” Mr. Edmunds wrote: 
“There are obvious values of under- 
standing resulting from the mingling 
of intelligent and ambitious young peo- 
ple from 30 nations. With the common 
interest of music they came to know 
each other quickly; provincialism 
rubbed off rapidly.” 
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In the fall of 1962, 27-year-old 
Charles Tregor, professor of music at 
the University of Iowa, won the fourth 
Wieniawski Violin Competition held at 
Poznan, Poland. He was the first 
American ever to win this contest which 
had been held previously in 1937, 1952, 
and 1957. His victory, like Van Cli- 
burn’s and Susan Starr’s, was an im- 
portant boost for American prestige in 
culture-conscious Eastern Europe. He 
gave two concerts in Warsaw before 
he returned to the States to continue 
his outstanding career. 


1966 Moscow COMPETITION 


The largest contingent of performers 
that ITE has sent to any single competi- 
tion went to the Third International 
Tchaikovsky Competition in Moscow 
in 1966. According to Dmitri Shosta- 
kovich, noted Soviet composer who was 
chairman of the organizing committee 
for the competition, in a foreword to 
the brochure announcing the contest, 
its aims were “to reveal new talent, 
popularize the wealth of classical and 
contemporary music, strengthen friend- 
ly ties, mutual understanding, and cul- 
tural contacts between nations.” 

Nineteen young American musical 
talents had been selected to compete 
with artists from all over the world. 
Ten of them shone. Statuesque Jane 
Marsh, then a 24-year-old California- 
born New York opera singer, won the 
first prize of 2,500 rubles ($2,750), a 
gold medal, and a kiss from conductor 
Boris Haikin. She became the toast of 
Moscow. Veronica Tyler, a beautiful 
Negro soprano from Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Simon Estes, a Negro bass- 
baritone from Centerville, Iowa, each 
took second place in the vocal divisions. 
(Miss Tyler had distinguished herself 
3 years earlier as a competitor in the 
13th International Music Competition 
in Munich, Germany, where she 
walked off with first prize.) 

Mayor John V. Lindsay of New 
York City honored the three top 
Tchaikovsky winners at a reception at 
City Hall. He awarded Miss Marsh 
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the Handel Medallion, the city’s high- 
est cultural award, and presented all 
three winners with leather-bound color 
prints of City Hall. 


Another American star in Moscow 


‘was the 20-year-old pianist Misha 


Dichter, who played in a dazzling style 
which, as reported in Time magazine, 
“prompted Soviet pianist Lev Vlasenko 
(who ran second to Cliburn in 1958) 
to cheer him as ‘the best musician 
among the piano finalists.” After 

-much discussion about sharing first 
prize, Dichter was awarded second 
prize after 500 Russians had stayed 
until 2 a.m. to hear the results. 

Other leading performers were Ed- 
| ward Auer of Los Angeles, California, 
_ and James Dick, of Austin, Texas, who 

tied for fifth place in the piano division; 

Stephen Kates, of New York City, who 
| placed second in cello and of whom 
| Tass news service reported that “he 
| attracted general attention by the ma- 
| turity of his talent, artistry, and perfect 
| technique”; Eric Friedman, of West 
| Orange, New Jersey, and Charles 
| Castleman, also of New York City, 
| who won sixth and eighth prize, respec- 
tively, in the violin category. 

Still another finalist, lyric soprano 


almost couldn’t perform because she 
lacked the orchestral score for her solo, 
Gian Carlo Menotti’s “Steal Me, Sweet 
Thief.” From Moscow she phoned Mr. 
| Larkin and Glenn G. Wolfe, vice presi- 
dent for administration, at IIE’s New 
York headquarters about her dilemma. 
They phoned the New York music pub- 
lisher and enlisted the aid of the State 
Department which arranged for rush 
delivery. The score was picked up by 
motorcycle messenger, delivered to 
Kennedy International Airport, and 
flown to Europe via Pan American 
Airways. Miss Rondelli sang her num- 
ber and won a special prize of 300 
rubles and a medal. 


“SPLENDID RECEPTION” 


Speaking for the IIE Music Commit- 
tee, Mr. Schubart said, “We are de- 





Barbara Rondelli of Pittsburg, Kansas, . 





lighted with the fine showing given by 
all the young American musical artists 
in the Tchaikovsky competition, not 
only those who won prizes. The results 
of the competition indicate clearly that 
the United States is today producing 
some of the finest musical artists in the 
world. Our committee was particularly 
pleased at the splendid reception ac- 
corded in Moscow to the entire group 
of musicians from the United States. 
This represents a significant gesture of 
international understanding in the 
arts.”’ 
Through the years other young 
American musicians have displayed 
their talent at East European contests. 
Soprano Nancy Tatum of Memphis, 
Tennessee, won the second Interna- 
tional Competition for Opera Singers 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, in 1963. Last year, 
the same prize was won by Joy David- 
son of South Miami, Florida, in the 
third competition. In her report to 
IIE, Miss Davidson wrote: 

“The total experience was one of 
invaluable edification. The spirit which 
existed among the competitors was, at 
least in my personal experience,one of 
mutual respect and admiration. Many 
warm friendships developed and it was 
so reassuring to learn firsthand that the 
language of music is a common one 
which transcends all boundaries. And I 
certainly shall never forget the sincere 
and overwhelming response of the Bul- 
garian public. It was a rare and trea- 
sured thrill to be remembered for a 
lifetime.” 

In 1964 violinist Paul Zukovsky re- 
ceived a special award in the Third 
International Georges Enesco Compe- 
tition in Bucharest, Romania (he had 
previously placed fourth in the 1963 
“Nicolo Paganini” contest in Genoa, 
Italy, and won a special award that 
year in Paris at the Marguerite Long- 
Jacques Thibaud contest) ; and cellist 
Ronald Leonard won second prize in 
1963 at the Seventh International 
Music Competition in Budapest, Hun- 


gary. 
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Edward Auer of Los Angeles was 
the first American ever to win in the 
Chopin Piano Competition in Warsaw, 
Poland, which he won in 1965. Two 
years later he also won first prize in 
the Marguerite Long—Jacques Thibaud 
Competition. Mr. Auer has been en- 
teved, with five other American con- 
tenders, in the 1968 Queen Elisabeth 
of Belgium International Piano Com- 
petition in Brussels in May. He is pres- 
ently studying in Paris on a Fulbright 
fellowship. 

Among other IIE-sponsored Ameri- 
can first-prize winners during the past 
8 years have been pianists Augustin 
Anievas and Jerome Rose at Bolzano, 
Italy; cellist Toby Saks at Tel Aviv, 
Israel; vocalist Bruce Abel at Geneva, 
Switzerland; pianist Albert Lotto at 
Montreal, Canada; flutist Paula Syl- 
vester at Geneva (whose 3,000-franc 
grand prize was augmented by a 500- 
franc award as the best flutist at the 
contest, and a wrist watch); and 
Robert Hamilton who won the First 
Piano Competition at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and received 30,000 Uru- 
guayan dollars. 

The IIE Music Committee will send 
eligible, talented American performers 
to six international competitions to be 
held between May and October 1968. 
These are the aforementioned Queen 
Elisabeth of Belgium (piano) in Brus- 
sels, and others in Montreal (piano), 
Geneva (for various musical perform- 
ers), Munich (for voice, piano, cello, 
clarinet, and duo violin-piano), Bol- 
zano (“F. Busoni” piano), and Genoa 
(“Nicolo Paganini” violin) . 

Some artistic individuals contend 
that competitions are not the most ad- 
vantageous way of judging the pro- 
fessional ability of up and coming 
performers. The pressure of preparing 
for specific appearances, the unfamili- 
arity with foreign environments, pos- 
sible language difficulties, and the 





tensions and disappointments do not 
always work in the best interests of the 
artist. Perhaps this is true, but the 
percentage of youngsters who have sur- 
vived to overcome all these handicaps 
and have received the plaudits and 
prizes of foreign judges and audiences 
outweighs the reservations. 

Because their talent could not be 
denied, most of the youthful luminaries 
who have participated in the interna- 
tional music competitions program 











would have had fairly successful ca- | 


reers eventually, whether or not they 
had the overseas experience provided 
through State Department funds. But 
the prominence they have attracted 
through their appearances abroad has 


no doubt speeded them on the road to | 


fame. 
What is as important as the boon 


to their careers is the boost these musi- | 


cians have given the U.S. cultural posi- 
tion abroad. In the words of President 
Johnson, they have “done what few 
statesmen on earth can do.” 


‘“NATIONAL TREASURES” 


Speaking at a White House supper 
given in honor of the American win- 
ners of the 1966 Tchaikovsky Inter- 
national Competition, he called the 
musicians “our newest national trea- 
sures,” and said: 

“In the briefest possible time, in a 
foreign land with which we have great 
differences, you lifted the eyes of men 
beyond the things which make us ad- 
versaries to the things which make us 
brothers; to the hunger of all men for 
beauty; the respect of all men for ex- 
cellence; the delight of all men in art.” 


THE ACCUMULATED ACHIEVEMENTS 
of the Office of Cultural Presentations, 
the IIE Music Committee, and the 
musical performers selected to appear 
abroad could have no greater tribute. 
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Orientation for Study 


in the USSR 





by SERGEY N. ANDRETZ 


The success of Michigan State’s summer study programs in the U.S.S.R., 
reports from students and coordinators indicate, is attributable in large 
degree to the sound orientation program followed by the students prior to 


departure. 


W irs the increased number of 
overseas programs, colleges and educa- 
tors seem to be more aware of and con- 
cerned with the results of the programs 
offered abroad. The results achieved 
appear to be directly related to the 
student’s adjustment to the environ- 
ment of the country in which he studies. 
Factors that affect this adjustment are 
environmental (programs, _ setting, 
physical situation), cultural-national 
(similarities or differences between the 


| home and the host country, status of 





the home nation relative to the host 
nation, and the student’s commitment 
to the home country), and attitudinal 
(goals and expectations, personality) . 
Considering these facts, it becomes ob- 
vious that the degree of preparation 
which a student has received prior to 


Sercey N. ANDRETz is founder and director 
of the Justin S. Morrill College Russian 
Program at Michigan State University. 
Graduate of the University of Michigan, he 
studied at Syracuse University and the 
University of Odessa (U.S.S.R.) and taught 
Russian at the U.S. Air Force Institute of 
Technology at Syracuse before joining the 
faculty of Michigan State. 


his cross-cultural experience will in- 
fluence its impact on him and will 
minimize proportionally the period of 
adjustment. 

It is, however, one thing to agree 
that students have to be prepared be- 
fore embarking on their study tours or 
programs, particularly in the case of 
the Soviet Union where differences in 
the entire system are much greater 
than similarities; but it is quite another 
matter to select the proper method of 
orientation. One acute problem lies 
in the fact that it is not always possible 
to obtain qualified faculty for this pur- 
pose. To render the orientation mean- 
ingful, one should consider the whole 
complex of cultural implications which 
may affect the student’s adjustment 
and learning and attempt to treat them 
in the orientation program. 


VARIETY OF ORIENTATION COURSES 


Several approaches to the problem 
of orientation are possible. Participa- 
tion in a number of relevant courses 
offered by various departments of the 
university is one solution. A series of 
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semiformal, noncredit lectures and 
seminars presents another alternative; 
informal meetings and talks, a third. 
A combination of all of the above ap- 
proaches, however, may prove most 
effective. 

The intensity of the orientation may 
also be varied. It may be conducted 
during the entire academic year, in 
several sessions within the last term of 
school work immediately prior to de- 
parture, or in one crash session com- 
prising a 2-day weekend in a secluded 
area off campus. 

All of these approaches have both 
merits and drawbacks. One may ex- 
pect that the student who attends 
classes offered for credit will acquire 
a more profound command of the sub- 
ject. Yet his knowledge would be limit- 
ed in scope to the objectives of a given 
course. Moreover, many students em- 
bark on study abroad in the early stages 
of their college life and thus are not 
realistically able to complete a large 
variety of courses dealing with perti- 
nent area studies. 

The student attending semiformal 
lectures and seminars may achieve a 
broader overall view of the subject, but 
he will lack the depth provided by 
the more formal approach. Informal 
lectures may be effective in conveying 
the opinions of the speaker (objective 
or subjective, as the case may be), but 
although they may prove quite useful, 
they are no substitute for a sound theo- 
retical background. 

Intensive, crash orientation pro- 
grams summarize the experience which 
students have gathered from various 
formal courses or may have learned 
elsewhere, and serve as the last bit of 
information received before the student 
leaves the country. It is questionable, 
however, whether the knowledge of 
entirely new material gained during 
these sessions will be retained for any 
considerable period of time. 

In our experience at Michigan State 
University we found that the best ori- 
entation we can offer is a combination 
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of all of the approaches cited above, 
utilizing the efforts of a qualified fac- 
ulty who, representing different fields 
of interest, together contribute to a 
more rounded image of contemporary 


Soviet life in general and aid specifical- 


ly the student’s understanding of the 
evolution which shaped that world 
which the Soviet Union is today. 


If a student is to be prepared to | 


adjust as painlessly as possible to a new 


environment, to be enabled to dis- | 


tinguish the cultural differences be- 


tween the United States and the Soviet | 
Union, he first of all must become con- | 
scious of his own national background. | 


He must learn to analyze objectively 
those influences which have shaped him 


and his environment which he normal- 


ly accepts as organically self-evident. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The student’s attention should be fo- 
cused on economic and political devel- 
opment within the United States, on 
phenomena often neglected by Ameri- 
can students which prove to be widely 
discussed issues of a controversial na- 
ture from the point of view of Soviet 
students. Nothing is more embarrassing 
than to be ignorant of the achievements 
and developments within one’s own 
nation while one is in a foreign country. 
A student’s ignorance of or indifference 
to what is happening and has hap 
at home may preclude further di 
sions, particularly informal ones, with 
his foreign colleagues, thus hampering 
his intellectual growth in the cross-cul- 
tural experience. We treated this prob- 
lem at Michigan State by organizing a 
series of lectures on Americanism which 
were conducted by a group of special- 
ists in a variety of fields. 

No student should be accepted for 
study in the Soviet Union without satis- 
factory completion of a minimum of 2 
years of Russian language study or its 
equivalent. The majority of program 
participants at Michigan State Uni 
versity had completed 1 year of the 
intensive Russian language program, 
equaling 2 years of normal course work, 
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which in itself embraced at least two 
aspects of the necessary orientation. 
These aspects of the orientation— 
disregarding general cultural back- 
ground material, which was part of 
their daily classroom instruction—con- 
sisted of a series of cultural lectures, 
given in Russian, which commenced 
during the second half of the year and 


| were gradually intensified toward the 
end of the school year. The lectures, 


based on Soviet public school geogra- 
phy and history textbooks, were in- 


| tended to inform the students of the 
| historical background and geographi- 
| cal realities of the country. These 
| lectures were recorded on tape and the 
| students had the opportunity not only 
| to read the material in the book but 


also to reinforce it by listening to the 


_ tapes and making oral presentations 








based on it. 


SINGING RUSSIAN SONGS 


The second orientation aspect which 
was integrated into the regular class- 
room procedure of the intensive Rus- 
sian program was the learning of songs. 
This began during the first week of the 
fall term and continued in an increas- 
ingly intensified manner throughout 
the whole year. The songs were drilled 
orally in class, one or two stanzas at a 
time, as a part of the pattern practice. 
Once the student had begun to master 
the patterns of the song, it was modeled 
in the language laboratory with accom- 
panying music. After the song had 
been mastered orally in class and in the 
language laboratory, mimeographed 
sheets with the text of the song and the 
translation of the more difficult words 
were given to the group. 

The purpose of the song drills was 
not only to acquaint the students with 
additional linguistic patterns but also 
to serve in the future as an aid in creat- 
ing an atmosphere of better under- 
standing and friendship when the stu- 
dents would be meeting with groups of 
Soviet people informally. The experi- 
ence of two MSU groups—one during 
the summer of 1966 and the other dur- 





ing the summer of 1967—demonstrated 
that the ability to participate in sing- 
ing with Soviet youths proved to be a 
very useful part of the preparation that 
they had received. 


As far as the formal instruction is 
concerned, it was possible at Michigan 
State to recommend two credit 
courses: Eastern Christianity and the 
Soviet Press. These were offered during 
the spring quarter, and the schedule 
was so arranged that the students of the 
intensive Russian language program 
were able to enroll in them. 


EASTERN CHRISTIANITY 


The course on Eastern Christianity, 
taught by Professor Francis M. Dona- 
hue, dealt with the history, doctrines, 
liturgy, architecture, and iconography 
of the church. Particular attention was 
paid to the controversial and unique 
position occupied by the church in re- 
lation to the state and to the present 
condition of religious activity in the 
Soviet Union. The course also included 
the study of the religious themes in 
Dostoyevsky, Berdiayev, and others, as 
well as a survey of the most important 
works of religious literature. During 
the course the fact was emphasized 
that most visitors to the U.S.S.R. would 
not have the opportunity to gain an 
accurate, firsthand impression of the 
conditions of Russian Orthodoxy, Ro- 
man Catholicism, Protestantism, Juda- 
ism, or Islam existing in the Soviet 
Union. 

Colored slides, taken during three 
visits to the Soviet Union by Professor 
Donahue, provided the students with 
an opportunity to see the interior of 
open churches, monasteries, convents, 
and also the “museum” churches which 
are maintained by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


Another objective of the course was 
to provide students, especially those 
who planned to visit and study in the 
Soviet Union, with a deeper appreci- 
ation of the significance of the role that 
religion played in the past and is play- 
ing in the present and of the cultural 
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and spiritual heritage which is a part 
of the Russian Orthodox tradition. 


SOVIET PRESS 


The press in the Soviet Union oc- 
cupies a peculiar position. It is not just 
one of the mass communication media ; 
it is a medium designed also to dis- 
seminate the general party line of a 
given period. The Soviet press repre- 
sents a complex of communication 
machinery which functions according 
to very rigid, yet quite effective guide- 
lines. 

The object of the course on the So- 
viet press, which was taught by Pro- 
fessor Nikolai P. Poltoratzky, was not 
only to study the function of the Soviet 
press but also to embrace all the devices 
used to achieve its most efficient use 
in the area of mass communication. 
This course described the role of the 
Soviet propaganda apparatus and its 
relation to the press; the historical de- 
velopment of the Soviet press, includ- 
ing its nature, aims, and tasks; and the 
ideological background based on the 
theories of Marx and Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin, Khrushchev and Brezhnev. 
Discussions covered such topics as the 
main characteristics of the Soviet press, 
the Soviet concept of news and infor- 
mation, the party guidelines for the 
press with references to the meetings of 
the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party, and the party at- 
titudes toward objectivism and escap- 
ism as well as freedom of the press. 

The classes made a thorough analy- 
sis of the methods and devices of the 
Soviet press such as texts and illustra- 
tions, layouts, campaigns and discus- 
sions, letters to the editor, language 
and linguistic devices, the workings of 
a Soviet newspaper including editorial 
structure, planning, and functions, and 
“mass” work with the “activists of the 
press.” 

Also included as part of the formal 
instruction was a course on internation- 
al sports which covered Russian as well 
as American folk dances, soccer, volley- 
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ball, track, gymnastics, tennis, hockey, 
rugby, netball, and skiing. The students 
became familiar with the basic theory 
of each sport and took an active part 
in the games. We considered that some 
knowledge of soccer or another of the 
sports might make a favorable impres- 





sion upon the people whom the stu- | 


dents would meet abroad and serve as | 


an aid in establishing closer relation- 
ships. 
For the 1966 group Professor Alfred 


G. Meyer conducted semiformal lee. | 


tures and seminars. In his lectures he | 


tried to summarize the cultural devel- 
opments and achievements of the So- 
viet Union, discussing the failures as 
well as the ideological changes, the 
Communist Party and its place in So- 
viet society, and national and religious 
minorities. The purpose of this series of 
eight lectures was to provide the stu- 
dent with some fundamental ideas 
about communism and the basic ideo- 
logical concepts which govern the pat- 
tern of society in the Communist world. 

The 1967 group was oriented by Pro- 
fessors Jane and Arthur Adams, who 
included in their presentations 50 years 
of cultural, political, and economic de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union, putting 
particular emphasis on the contempo- 
rary Soviet scene. 

In addition to formal courses and 
semiformal lectures, several informal 
meetings were arranged so that the stu- 
dents and faculty who previously had 
participated in other programs in the 
Soviet Union might share their per 
sonal experiences with the current 


group. 


WEEKEND RETREAT 


The final phase of the orientation 
took the form of a weekend retreat in 
the spring off campus. In these 2 da 
the experience and knowledge 





acquired were summarized and inten- 
sified by discussions with a variety d 
specialists invited primarily to reinfore 
the students’ preparation. The prob 
lems inherent in cross-cultural comm; 
nication were discussed with parti 

stress given to the manner in whi 
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people of other countries view Ameri- 
cans. 

No matter, however, how thoroughly 
the orientation program is thought out, 
it is very easy to underestimate one as- 
pect or another. For instance, in our 
last orientation program at Michigan 
State we did not emphasize strongly 
enough the role of literature in the 
development of national culture. This 
was particularly unfortunate, since the 
Soviet Government at the last moment 
canceled all programs and only after 
some negotiations was our program 
reinstated, but at Leningrad University 
instead of Moscow. In Leningrad, 
which had been a brilliant cultural 
center well-known to the world through 
the great Russian novels, the American 
students became painfully aware of 
their lack of knowledge of literature. 
This would not have been the case, of 
course, if they had gone to Moscow. 

Students who are planning to study 
abroad should have some preparation 
not only in the language but also in the 
background of the country as con- 
trasted with the American environ- 
ment. It is imperative that they receive 
a well-balanced preparation, that they 
develop an objective and independent 
opinion without forming a pattern of 
prejudice and narrow-minded precon- 
ceptions. Such a negative attitude to- 
ward everything that may be encoun- 
tered in the Soviet Union would only 
hamper the student’s development and 
his adjustment to the foreign environ- 
ment. Throughout the orientation the 
attitude of the faculty must be a posi- 
tive one. Having formed an initially 
favorable disposition toward their ex- 
perience, the students will then be able 
to obtain maximum satisfaction from it. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE ORIENTATION 
seems, therefore, to depend upon a 
variety of courses and activities com- 
bined in such a fashion that the stu- 
dent will gain a well-rounded back- 
ground and will develop a positive, 
objective attitude which will enhance 
the rate of adjustment to the new en- 
vironment and promote both learning 





and growth from the cross-cultural ex- 
perience. Students and coordinators re- 
ported that the success of both Michi- 
gan State programs in the Soviet Union 
—at Moscow and at Leningrad Uni- 
versities—was attributable in large 
degree to the sound orientation pro- 
gram prior to departure. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
REQUIRED AND SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Russian Language and Culture 


Alekseev, C.P. i V. G. Kartsov. Istoriia 
SSSR (Uchebnaia kniga dlia 4-go 
klassa). Moskva: Gosudarstvennoe 
Uchebno-Pedagogicheskoe Izdatel’stvo 
en‘ Prosveshcheniia RSFSR, 
1965. 


Blonskaia, N. I. i V. A. Raush. Kniga dlia 
chteniia po geografii (4-y klass). Mos- 
kva: Gosudarstvennoe Uchebno-Peda- 
gogicheskoe Izdatel’stvo Ministerstva 
Prosveshcheniia RSFSR, 1965. 

Dawson, Clayton L., C. E. Bildwell, and 
Assya Humesky. Modern Russian I. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1964. 

Dawson, Clayton L., and Assya Humesky. 
Modern Russian II. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1965. 


Songs (chronological listing) 


Podmoskovnye vechera 
Odinokaia Garmon’ 

Riabina 

Chto ty zhadno gliadish’ na dorogu 
Vykhozhu odin ia na dorogu 
Moi kostior 
Siren’—Cheriomukha 
Metelitsa 

Rossiia—Rodina moia 

Vo pole berioza stoiala 
Poliushko—pole 

Katiusha 

Arbat 

Raskinulos’ more shiroko 


Americanism 


Dobriner, William M. Class in Suburbia. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963 (Spectrum paperback). 

Galbraith, John K. American Capitalism. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956 
(Sentry paperback). 

Griffith, Ernest S. The American System 
of Government. New York: Praeger, 
1965 (Praeger paperback). 

Kennan, George F. American Diplomacy: 
1900-1950. New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1952 
(Mentor paperback). 
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Presthus, Robert. The Organizational So- 
ciety. New York: Knopf, 1962 (Vin- 
tage paperback). 

Rose, Arnold M. The Negro in America. 
Boston: Beacon, 1956 (Beacon paper- 
back). 

Silberman, Charles E. Crisis in Black and 
White. New York: Random House, 
1964 (Vintage paperback). 

Spanier, John. American Foreign Policy 
Since World War II. New York: 
Praeger, 1965 (Praeger paperback). 

Westin, Alan F., Julian H. Franklin, H. R. 
Swearer, and Paul E. Sigmund. Views 
of America. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1966. 


Communism and Soviet History 


Meyer, Alfred G. The Soviet Political Sys- 
tem. New York: Random House, 1966. 

Nove, Alec. The Soviet Economy. New 
York: Praeger, 1965 (Praeger paper- 
back). 

Schuman, Frederick L. Russia Since 1917: 
Forty Years of Soviet Politics. New 
York: Knopf, 1957. 


Religion in the USSR 


Bach, Marcus. God and the Soviets. New 
York: Morrow, 1961 (Apollo paper- 
back). 

Baring, Maurice. Landmarks in Russian 
Literature. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1960 (University paperback). 

Curtiss, John S. The Russian Church and 
the Soviet State, 1917-1950. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1963. 

DeGrunwald, Constantin. The Churches 
and the Soviet Union. New York: 
Macmillan, 1962. 








Lasareff, Victor, ed. Russian Icons From 
the 12th to the 15th Century. New 
York: New American Library of 
World Literature, 1964 (Mentor paper- 
back). 

Meyendorff, John. The Orthodox Church. 
New York: Pantheon, 1962. 

Niesel, Wilhelm. The Gospel and the 
Churches: A Comparison of Catholi- 








cism, Orthodoxy and Protestantism. | 


Philadelphia: Westminster, 1962. 
Pipes, Richard, ed. The Russian Intelligen- 
one New York: Columbia University, 
1961. 
Pobedonostsev, Konstantin P. Reflections of 
a Russian Statesman. Ann Arbor: 


Uni- | 


versity of Michigan, 1965 (Ann Arbor | 


paperback). 
Sofrony, Archimandrite. The Undistorted 
Image. Clayton, Wisc.: American 


Orthodox Press, 1958. 
Spinka, Matthew. The Church in Soviet 
Russia. New York: Oxford, 1956. 
Ware, Timothy. The Orthodox Church. 
Baltimore: Penguin, 1963 (Pelican 
paperback). 
Zernov, Nicholas. Eastern Christendom. 
New York; Putnam, 1961. 
Zernov, Nicholas. The Russians and Their 
Church. London: S.P.C.K., 1945. 


Soviet Press 


Buzek, Anthony. How the Communist Press 
Works. New York, Praeger, 1963. 

Gruliow, Leo, ed. The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press. Published weekly by Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies. 

Prokop, Myroslav, ed. Digest of the Soviet 
Ukrainian Press. 

Soviet eammepes and magazines published 
in English. 
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Foreign Language Study 
in Budapest 





by LILIAN O. FEINBERG 
and JENO TARJAN 


Hungarian students of the social sciences undergo rigorous foreign language 
training at the 20-year-old Karl Marx University. 


F OREIGN language study at the Karl 
Marx University of Economic Sciences 
in Budapest develops the ability to use 
the language as a native would in a 
particular business or profession. Fur- 
thermore, the student becomes fully 
aware of the political, historical, socio- 
logical, and geographical background 
of the foreign country and the psycho- 
linguistic implications of the language. 


BACKGROUND 


Education in Hungary has under- 
gone great changes since World War 
II. The old educational system could 
not meet the demands for the new 
types of specialists required by a scien- 
tifically planned economy. The greatest 
lack of specialists was in the technical 
sciences and industry, since training 
for engineers and economists had been 
available in only one _polytechnical 
school in the country. Therefore par- 
ticular stress was laid on the establish- 
ment of new universities and colleges. 

The training of economisis was en- 
trusted to a special university founded 
in 1948: the Karl Marx University 


of Economic Sciences. This university 
at present consists of three faculties 
(colleges) : General Economics, Com- 
merce, and Industry. The teaching 
and research work is wholly in the field 
of the social sciences. The specializa- 
tions or majors taught include general 
economics (political economy), public 
finance, planning and mathematics, in- 
ternational relations, trade (domestic 
and foreign), industry, and communi- 
cations. A degree or diploma is 
awarded after 4 years’ work, except for 
the degree in planning and mathe- 
matics, which requires 5 years. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


The Foreign Language Institute, a 
separate department within the uni- 
versity, plays an important role in train- 
ing the students. Language teaching 
differs with each major field. Students 
of foreign trade, communications, and 
international relations must attend 
classes in two foreign languages for 4 
years: Russian and one Western Euro- 
pean language—English, German, 
French, or Spanish. Students make 
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their choice before they start a course 
of study. Once they select a language, 
they find that their future specializa- 
tion determines what they read, write, 
speak, and hear. Separate programs— 
oral-aural exercises, compositions, 
readings, and language laboratory ma- 
terial—have been developed by the 
institute for each major and each lan- 
guage. There are no beginning lan- 
guage courses for these students. On 
the contrary, they must demonstrate 
their competence before admission to 
the university. Thus the instructors 
need not teach fundamentals and can 
concentrate on helping the students at- 
tain near-native command of the for- 
eign language. 

During the 4 years at the university, 
students with a major in foreign trade 
or communications spend 4 hours a 
week in the Russian language course 
and another 4 hours in the Western 
European language they have chosen. 
This adds up to 240 hours in a 30-week 
academic year or 960 hours of lan- 
guage study during the entire 4 years. 

Students in international relations 
must take a 6-hour per week course in 
Russian and also a 6-hour course in the 
other selected language, making 360 
hours per year—1440 hours in the 4 
years. Classes meet twice (or three 
times) a week for double periods, each 
50 minutes long. 


TEACHING ENGLISH 


During the first three terms, Lan- 
guage Institute instructors concentrate 
on raising the students’ ability to under- 
stand, speak, read, and write the for- 
eign language. At this time they at- 
tempt to bring all of the students’ 
knowledge of the language to the same 
level. 

In the English courses the students 
use textbooks written by the Institute 
staff: An Intermediate English Prac- 
tice Book and Advanced Practice Book. 
By the close of the third term and dur- 
ing the fourth term they study Readings 
for Intermediate and Advanced Stu- 
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dents of English about Great Britain 
and the United States—the geography, 
history, and political and social organi- 
zations of those countries, compiled by 
the staff. The selected data are pre. 
sented in a semiscientific, popular style, 

With these readings, a great variety 
of grammar exercises, and frequent 
use of language tapes in a modern lab. 
oratory, the students’ linguistic ability 
is improved to such an extent that they 
are able to carry on work in English 


in their major fields during the third’ 


and fourth years of their studies. 


FLUENCY IN TWO LANGUAGES 


Using special textbooks, mainly staff. 
written, students embark upon their 
special course of study during the third 
year. For all curricula the goal is the 
same: students are expected to be 
able to speak, read, and write at least 
two languages with the emphasis on 
high standards of oral fluency, transla- 
tion, and interpretation. Thus a student 
with a foreign trade major—a would- 
be sales executive or sales clerk in a 
state foreign trading company—must 
have such a command of the language 
that he will be able to carry out com- 
mercial negotiations in the foreign lan- 
guage. A student of international rela- 
tions must have such competence and 
knowledge of the cultural variables in- 
volved that he is able to translate a wide 
variety of texts—political, economic, 
sociological, scientific, and literary— 





Mrs. LEONARD FEINBERG, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Iowa State University, teaches 








English to foreign students. She is co-author 
of “Oral/Aural Motivation: Experiment in 
Teaching English Composition” (Exchange, 
Spring 1967) and Unified Exercises, a 
English grammar and workbook (Oxford 
University Press). She was invited to talk 
to the staff of the Language Institute in 
Budapest in the summer of 1967. 


Dr. Jeno Tarjan, senior lecturer in Englist 
at the Language Institute, Kar] Marx Uni- 
versity of Economic Sciences, Budapest, col- 
laborated with other staff members m 
writing the first book on Hungarian for the 
use of English-speaking people. He is | 
popular tutor and r. 
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as well as to interpret consecutively, 
and, in some cases, simultaneously. 


SPECIALIZED VOCABULARY 


Textbooks used in teaching special- 
ized vocabularies for the various cur- 
ricula include the following’: 


Foreign Trade, a collection of readings, 


200 pp. 


I. International trade theory. Econom- 
ic problems in world trade (12 selections) . 

II. Trade relations (12 selections), 
e.g., economic relations between Hungary 
and the developing countries. 

III. International economic organiza- 
tions (15 selections) e.g., Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance, the Com- 
mon Market. 

IV. Exhibitions and fairs. Marketing 
and advertising. 


Commercial English. 


Part I. Character and organization of 
Hungarian foreign trade. Foreign trade in 
Great Britain and the United States of 
America. Relations with capitalist coun- 
tries in commercial policy. 

Part II. Business letters. The main 
types of business letters. Inquiries. Replies 
to inquiries. Offers. Orders. Execution of 
orders; payment; transport; insurance. 


Readings for Students of International 


_ Relations, a collection of readings, 230- 


Pp: 

Part I. England: brief history, great 
figures of English history. Literature: 
Shakespeare, London theaters in Shake- 
speare’s time. England viewed by great 
writers. 

Part II. The United States of Ameri- 
ca: historical survey. American isolation- 
ism. The Monroe Doctrine. Industriali- 
zation. Imperialism. The New Deal in the 
U.S.A. The role of Roosevelt, etc. 

Part V. Some questions of world eco- 
nomy. 

Part VI. International organizations. 
The United Nations. 

Part VIII. On diplomatic practice: the 
Foreign Office. Diplomacy trained and 
untrained. Diplomats must learn foreign 
languages. Ambassadorial etiquette. 


Modern Britain. VEB Verlag Enzyclo- 
pedie, Leipzig, 1964. 


A clear picture of Britain today from 
a Marxist point of view: a comprehensive 





picture of the social, political, cultural 
life of Great Britain. 


Readings for Students of Communi- 
cations. 

Roads and road transport down to 
1700. Highways in the coach and turn- 
pike era. Economic consequences of the 
railways and their effects on other forms 
of transport. Road goods transport. Motor 
transport in the 20th century. The re- 
shaping of British railways. 


Reading for Students of General Eco- 
nomics. 

Adam Smith, “Restraints on Forei 
Imports.”2 Ricardo, “On Rent.”3 The 
Communist Manifesto. The transition to 
imperialism. Finance capital and the fi- 
nancial oligarchy. Keynesian theory in re- 
lation to classical theory. Socialism. The 
basic economic law of socialism. How has 
socialism turned into a world system? 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


Since 1964 the Institute has required 
students to attend the language labor- 
atory. Students may attend at their 
convenience, but are expected to com- 
plete certain assignments weekly: 
listen, imitate, and record, and write 
sentences or compositions based on the 
aural lessons. In addition, their work 
is tested orally at the end of each term. 

The oral grammar essay is the basic 
model for advanced language labora- 
tory exercises. Students listen to the 
most important grammatical problems: 
the 24 special verbs, verb tenses and 
time concepts, and sentence patterns. 
After listening to the grammar analy- 
sis several times, they must produce this 
analysis in their own words, using the 
terminology and examples of the mas- 
ter recording (A. S. Hornby, Revise 
Your English, BBC course, 1965, re- 
corded on long-playing discs). Other 
forms of oral essays may be required, 
containing long descriptive passages. 
Students with poor pronunciation take 
phonetics and intonation drill work. 





1 Partial listing of contents. 

2In The Wealth of Nations. 

3In The Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation. 
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The laboratory’s collection of tapes 
and records includes some of the treas- 
ures of English and American litera- 
ture—works by such authors as Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Poe, Mark 
Twain, and Arthur Miller. Other 
English-language tapes that the stu- 
dents find very valuable include: 


Hicks, D., “Meet the Parkers.” An in- 
termediate course recorded by BBC. 

Hornby, A. S., “Oxford Progressive 
Course for Adult Learners.” Tutor Tape 
Co., London. 

Innes, M., ‘Talking Business. Placing an 
order. Arranging terms of payment. Regis- 
tering a company. Etc.”’ BBC course. 

Judd, J., “English Conversation for For- 
eign Students.” Tutor Tape Co., London. 

King, Dr. Martin Luther, “The March 
on Washington,” Aug. 28, 1963. 

Lado-Fries, “An Intensive Course in 
English.” English Language Institute Staff, 
University of Michigan, in 3 vols. 

Mackin, R., “Stories of Modern Adven- 
ture.” Tutor Tape Co., London. 

O’Connor, J. D., “A Course of English 
Intonation.” Recorded by BBC. 

Pring, J. T., “Colloquial English Pronun- 
ciation.” Gramophone Records, spoken by 
the author, London. 

Russel, Sam. The editor of the Morning 
Star, formerly Daily Worker (London), 
visits our university. His lecture and informal 
talk with the students. Institute’s own re- 
cording. 

Taylor, G., “Practicing American English. 
Mastering Spoken English.” Saxon Series in 
English as a Second Language. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1962. 

“Ameriphone English Course,” Washing- 
ton, D.C 

“Intensive Course in English,’ English 
Language Services, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Six books with 250 tapes. 

“Linguaphone Conversational Course,” 
Linguaphone Institute, London. 

“Budapest, the City Beautiful,” Sight- 
seeing tour in the Hungarian capital, with 
colored slides. Institute recording. 


Students are expected to listen to the 
following recorded political texts: 
Chamberlain in Munich; the Atlantic 


Charter, August 1941; Roosevelt’s war’ 


message after Pearl Harbor, December 
1941; Churchill on England’s Finest 
Hour, June 1940; Churchill calls for 
unconditional surrender, 1943; the 
Charter of the United Nations; and 
many others. 
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INSTITUTE STAFF 


Forty instructors—associate profes- 
sors, senior lecturers, lecturers—in ad- 
dition to a number of part-time 
assistants, are responsible for this 
multiphased 4-year program. Head of 
the department is an associate professor 
who speaks five languages: Russian, 
French, German, Greek, and Slovak. 
English is taught by 11 of the 40— 
seven full-time, four part-time—attest- 
ing to the popularity of English and its 
importance for social scientists. 


CONCLUSION 


But English is more than just a popu- 
lar course and one that is necessary for 
social scientists. Institute staff members 
supplement their salaries by tutoring 
teachers and other professionals in 
many fields, for a number of Hungarian 
institutions pay special language al- 
lowances to employees who pass the 
State Foreign Language Exams. These 
allowances are in addition to regular 
salaries and are determined by the in- 
dividual’s degree of language profi- 
ciency. Two degrees (medium and 
high) and two types of exams are 
offered. One is a general exam open to 
all employees; the other is an “ex- 
tended professional” exam, limited to 
specialists (social scientists, applied 
scientists, agricultural economists, 
etc.). 

The exam is in two parts: oral and 
written. For example, in the 2-hour 
written English section, applicants are 
expected to translate about 250 words 
from Hungarian into English and Eng- 
lish into Hungarian. In the oral English 
section, applicants are tested on their 
ability to sight-read and translate Eng- 
lish texts into Hungarian, and vice 
versa. Their use of correct grammar 
and pronunciation is tested in formal 
talks and informal conversations. 

Hungarians thus have many motiva- 
tions for studying foreign languages 
and learning them in depth. And 
teachers of foreign languages in Hun- 
gary today are considered important 
and valuable members of university 
faculties. 
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SILA 


OUTREACH 10 
LATIN AMERICA 


by RICHARD H. HANCOCK 


The member institutions of Sata, which was organized 2 years ago by 13 
universities in the Southwest, “have already discovered a surprising number 
of areas of common interest where concerted action is more effective than 


the efforts of a single institution.” 


Ton formation of the Southwest 
Alliance for Latin America (Sata)? 
in essence stemmed from the desire of 
southwestern universities to seek a 
meaningful and satisfying involvement 
for themselves in the life and culture 
of Latin America. SaLa represents a 
multi-university attempt to surmount 
the difficulties and complexities which 
had frustrated former unilateral efforts 
toward this involvement. In attempt- 
ing to enlist their parent institutions in 
Latin American activities, faculty 
members had found that no one institu- 
tion had sufficient human resources to 
staff even the smaller overseas pro- 
grams without employing a substantial 
part of the required personnel from 
other institutions. This was and is the 
prevailing practice among universities 
carrying out overseas contracts. The 
founders of Sata felt that the use of 
personnel who were foreign to the con- 
tracting university was contrary to the 
goal they were seeking, i.e., to provide 





1In Spanish: La Alianza Universitaria 
Pro Latino America (AULA). 


an avenue for involvement of them- 
selves and their fellows in international 
programs to enrich the intellectual 
climate on their respective campuses. 
They were alarmed at the weakening 
of their faculties caused by depreda- 
tions of outside universities seeking to 
staff overseas programs, while at the 
same time they were aware of the need 
to offer opportunity for foreign ex- 
perience to their professors on their 
respective campuses. 


GOALS AND RESOURCES 


SALA is an organization of 13 univer- 
sities formed for the purpose of achiev- 
ing for member institutions and facul- 
ties a more significant and mutually 
rewarding involvement in hemispheric 
activities. Its resources include: 

1. An unexcelled pool of skilled 
technicians who can speak Spanish or 
Portuguese and work effectively in a 
Latin American environment. 

2. An administrative structure ex- 
perienced in overseas work and sensi- 
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tive to the peculiarities of Latin Ameri- 
can culture. 

3. The experience and capability to 
educate and train North Americans 
and Latin Americans to function in a 
wide variety of roles important to Latin 
American development. 

4. An organization of the size and 
vigor necessary for conducting edu- 
cational programs for a U.S. public 
that is uninformed and apathetic about 
Latin American affairs. 

The combined resources of person- 
nel in Sata’s member institutions 
represent perhaps the world’s highest 
concentration of scientific and profes- 
sional talent available exclusively for 
Latin American activities: 


9,000 faculty members 

500 doctoral degrees 
awarded annually 

153,000 total enrollment 


of students 


Sata has educational and research 
programs in practically every field of 
human endeavor. For example, all its 
institutions offer degrees in the liberal 
arts, education, science, social science, 
and business administration; 12 offer 
degrees in engineering, five in agricul- 
ture; three offer the M.D. degree and 
one a doctorate in veterinary science. 

The formation of Sata on August 5, 
1966, came about as a result of the 
realization on the part of members of 
the Southwest academic community 
that universities must be involved in the 
life of the world if they are to do an 
effective job of teaching. These men 
preferred an active involvement in 
world affairs rather than a role limited 
to theorizing and thinking about these 
matters. In short, they felt, along with 
Emerson, that “living is a total act; 
thinking is a partial act.” Latin Ameri- 
ca was selected as the focus for inter- 
national activity because of the South- 
west’s natural affiliation with this 
region stemming from long-standing 
historical, linguistic, and cultural ties. 

The founders of Sata felt that south- 
western universities should institution- 
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alize foreign service as an integral part 
of a faculty member’s career not to be 
less esteemed than on-campus teachi 
and research. This concern gave bi 

to article XV of the Sata charter, 
which states that member institutions 
are committed to “professional and fa- 
culty tenure policies which will encour- 
age participation in Alliance programs 
and stimulate the long-term enrich- 
ment of activities in Latin American 
affairs.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


The Alliance Council, consisting of 
one representative from each of the 
member institutions, is the governing 
body of Sata. The executive board is 
elected by the council and has full 
authority to act in lieu of it within the 
limitations set by the charter. The or- 
ganization is unique in that its highest 
executive position, the chairmanship of 
the Alliance Council, is filled by the 
president of the University of Okla- 
homa. This gives Sata the unified 
structure, the sound base of operations, 
and the ability to act which is often 
lacking in other university consortia. 
At the same time, the member institu- 
tions are afforded precisely worded 
guarantees in the charter. For example, 
one purpose of the Alliance, as stated in 
article IV, is “to support and expedite 
rather than bind and restrict the activi- 
ties of member institutions in interna- 
tional affairs.” Sata combines the 
administrative excellence characteristic 
of organizations where authority is 
delegated to strong, able executives, 
with the wide human resource base 
obtainable through the formation of a 
multi-university consortium. 


—S—— 


Ricuarp H. Hancocx is director of inter- 
national training programs at the University 
of Oklahoma. He earned his B.S. and M.A. 
at New Mexico State University and his 
Ph.D. at Stanford. In 1962 he was associate 
training director for the Peace Corps at 
New Mexico State and in 1962-63 he was 
Peace Corps representative in El Salvador. 
He has been chairman of the SALA execu- 
tive board since 1964. 
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t Tue SouTHWEST ALLIANCE FOR LATIN AMERICA 
ieee 
Student awarded 
r, University enrollment Faculty Library} annually 
8 { Arizona State U. 22,000 782 650,000 44 
A- | Baylor U. 7,000 400 360,000 20 
i Kansas State U. 12,285 1,357 430,000 70 
: Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 7,224 400 270,000 
\- | North Texas State U. 14,600 552 604,000 39 : 
in Oklahoma City U. 2,779 236 95,000 
Southwest Texas State College 6,580 277 150,000 
| Texas College of Arts and Industries 5,000 247 179,000 
Texas Technological College 19,000 850 750,000 20 
Tulsa U. 6,567 282 290,000 
of | U. of Colorado 24,778 2,101 1,000,000 132 
he | U. of Denver 8,200 450 250,000 
ng | U. of Oklahoma 17,000 835 1,000,000 155 
i Total 153,013 8,769 6,028,000 480° 
he 1 Each institution has library facilities other than main library facilities which would 
yr- | increase substantially the total number of holdings. Each institution also maintains a 
cooperative arrangement with other public, private, and special libraries within close 
est proximity, affording their students access to additional millions of volumes. 
bs 2M.D. and doctor of veterinary science degrees are not included. 
e 
la- 
ed SaLa’s strategy in providing technical now listed are fluent in Spanish or 
ns, | assistance for Latin American devel- Portuguese or have some ability in these 
ten | opment is essentially to “Place a good languages. Others are currently study- 
tia. | man on the scene, give him the neces- __ing one or the other of them and in the 
tu- | sary preparation, support, and leeway course of time will bring their speaking 
Jed | for action, and he will provide the best level up to the point where they can 
ale, possible solution for a given problem.”. communicate in Spanish or Portuguese 
jin | The greatest failures in U.S.-Latin or both. 
jite | American relations stem more from Sata feels that there is more to com- 
ivi- human than from technical problems. pleting its mission than simply provid- 
na- } The scarcity is not so much in special- ing specialists who are knowledgeable 
the | sts per se, but in specialists who can about Latin American cultures and 
istic } function effectively in a Latin Ameri- languages. The U.S. public is unin- 
, jg | an environment. Saxa’s particular formed about Latin America and 
ves, | Contribution is to provide specialists apathetic about its problems. Our goal 
yase | Who have the language and interper- jin Latin American activities should be 
of a sonal skills plus the self-confidence to educate our people—faculty, stu- 
necessary to practice their particular dents, and adults—stressing the prac- 
profession with optimum efficiency in tical and possible. This effort would 
wee | a Latin American setting. provide the same type of programs for 
ntere | .12 cooperation with the University U.S. citizens that the U.S. Information 
sity | 0f Oklahoma Computer Laboratories, Agency utilizes so effectively to provide 
M.A. — Sata has assembled a data bank on Latin Americans with information 
A... member institution faculty resources. about the United States. The total 
9s at | [his resource pool is expected to con- absence of this type of activity on the 
: was § tain data on approximately 4,000 peo- domestic scene contributes to a provin- 
— ple when developed to its full poten- cialism on the part of the American 
tial. More than half of the personnel public which undermines our leader- 
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ship in world affairs and jeopardizes 
our entire civilization. This type of 
program, Sata believes, can be con- 
ducted most effectively through per- 
sonal contact with Latin Americans or 
with the Latin American environment. 

Saza has facilities which permit it to 
offer cross-cultural training and experi- 
ences within the Latin American en- 
vironment. For example, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma has recently acquired 
a study center—Hacienda El Cobano— 
in Colima, Mexico. The hacienda, 
provided by the owner in cooperation 
with the government of the state of 
Colima, has conference, lodging, and 
eating facilities for 40 people. It will be 
a multipurpose center with emphasis 
on providing people with the necessary 
language and human relationship 
skills to function effectively in Latin 
America. A joint effort of the Univer- 
sities of Oklahoma and Colima, this is 
a superb setting for affording ‘Ameri- 
cans an opportunity for total immer- 
sion in a Latin culture. A session for 
Oklahoma University students is 
planned, as are other programs for 
adults and high school students. SALA 
also offers training in the language and 
culture of the United States for Latin 
Americans under conditions similar to 
those described above. 


LONG-TERM GOALS 


In order to obtain a more significant 
and mutually rewarding involvement 
in hemispheric activities Saca plans an 
integrated and simultaneous effort on 
several fronts: 


1. Service contracts with organiza- 
tions—i.e., U.S. and Latin 
American Governments, busi- 
nesses, foundations, and inter- 
national entities—engaged in 
appropriate Latin American de- 
velopment activities. 


2. Training activities necessary to 
support and complement these 
contracts and to develop the 
human resources of Sata. 


3. Research to provide guidelines 
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for developing Sata capabilities 
in a manner appropriate to 
hemispheric needs. 


4. Strengthening of language and 
area studies programs to insure 
a solid academic base for Sata 
activities. 

5. Adult education programs to 
provide the public with infor- 
mation and the stimulation nec- 
essary for the intelligent func- 
tioning of our government in 
Latin American matters. 


These items are long-term goals to 
be achieved as permitted by the vagar- 
ies of finance and the realinement of 
priorities which beset institutions every- 
where. However, they are goals broadly 
defined in the charter and subscribed 
to by the presidents of the member in- 
stitutions. 

Latin America comprises the world’s 
largest human and geographic region 
which in essence enjoys a common cul- 
ture and medium of communication. 
Without de-emphasizing differences be- 
tween countries and between the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages, it 
can be said that a person who is fluent 
in Spanish or Portuguese and who is 
thoroughly conversant with one or the 
other of these two great cultures will 
encounter little difficulty in adapting 
to nontribal conditions anywhere from 
the Rio Grande south to Tierra del 
Fuego. Added to these factors of size 
and homogeneity, Latin Americans are 
blessed with certain sociopsychological 
characteristics which equip them ad- 
mirably for an increasingly important 
role in world affairs. Former U.N Presi- 
dent Charles Malik, at a Council for 
Latin America meeting in Chicago on 
September 13, 1967, stated that these 
characteristics are “humanism, uni- 
versalism and a certain sense of bal- 
ance.” He adds that “Latin humanism 
brings out the common elements be- 
tween human beings and makes the 
Latin American the brother of almost 
everybody; Latin universalism stresses 
principles and universal propositions, 
and the human mind everywhere loves 
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that; and sense of balance is another 
term for appeal to reason, and every 
human being who is not yet shut up in 
some institution responds to that.” 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sata is already actively engaged in 
seeking contracts for development pro- 
grams in Latin America and the United 
States, and the organization is design- 
ing training programs to be financed 
from fees paid by the participants. The 
organization recently received a grant 
from the Agency for International De- 
velopment (Arm) for the purpose of 
assisting in the development of Santa 
Maria La Antigua University in Pana- 
ma. Efforts are also being made to 
promote SaLa as a proper object for 
long-term support from local, state, 
federal, and international sources both 
public and private. The successful ac- 
complishment of Sata goals requires an 
integrated, all-encompassing approach 
that requires substantial funds at the 
outset but will prove less expensive in 
the long run than would a less com- 
prehensive program. 


Sara plans eventually to employ two 
Latin American intellectuals, one from 
Spanish America, the other from Brazil. 
Their duties would be: 


1. To insure that a genuine Latin 
American spirit or style per- 
vades all Sata activities and to 
provide general advice to SALA 
administrators. 


2.To conduct research and dis- 
seminate results so that SaLa 
activities are always relevant to 
Latin American realities. 


3. To supervise translation of Eng- 
lish materials into Spanish and 
Portuguese and vice versa. 


4. To lecture to student and adult 
groups on every possible occa- 
sion. 


5.To aid in the preparation of 
proposals and in negotiation 
and implementation of them. 


6.To advise administrators and 





members in such matters as 
protocol and correspondence. 


7. To assist in selection of library 
materials. 


8.To develop curricula for stu- 
dent and adult courses on Latin 
America. 


9. To serve as resource persons for 
academic departments at mem- 
ber institutions. 


TRAINING 


The training component of this plan 
is the largest because it is in this area 
that Sata envisions making the great- 
est effort. The goal here is nothing less 
than to erase the barrier that exists 
between language and human relations 
ability on the one hand and specializa- 
tion on the other. Our nation has vast 
numbers of able specialists in almost 
every field of human endeavor, but 
there are few of them in any field who 
can speak Spanish or Portuguese and 
who can function effectively in Latin 
America. 

The member institutions of Sata are 
probably better prepared in this respect 
than are most U.S. institutions, but 
even here the numbers of faculty mem- 
bers who can speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese sufficiently well to allow them to 
function at a satisfactory level in Latin 
America are painfully short. A prelimi- 
nary survey indicates that approximate- 
ly 12 percent of the faculty members 
listing themselves as interested in serv- 
ing in SaLa programs have the S-3 level 
of proficiency usually considered to be 
a minimum for service abroad. This 
figure is 8 percent for faculty in the 
education field, which is so important 
to Latin American development. The 
conclusion is inescapable: we must 
train faculty members in the language 
and culture of Latin America. 

From experience with training Peace 
Corps and other groups in Mexico, 
SALA is aware that this instruction can 
be given most effectively in a Latin 
American environment, hence the 
Hacienda El Cobano facility in Colima. 
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The goal is to train faculty members 
there in select specialties most pertinent 
to Latin American development. Other 
similar programs in Colima will be held 
for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents; these would be supported from 
fees paid by the students. A self-sup- 
porting summer Spanish language pro- 
gram will also be held in Colima for 
high school Spanish teachers and high 
school students. 

This program would be incomplete 
without an effort to improve the on- 
campus education at SaLa institutions. 
This is to be accomplished through the 
development of a comprehensive Latin 
American program at one SaLa institu- 
tion to serve as a pilot project for the 
other member institutions. Most Sata 
universities have considerable strength 
in Latin American studies. Typically 
there are Latin American specialists 
and degree offerings in the depart- 
ments of political science, economics, 
history, geography, sociology, and 
Spanish. Interdisciplinary B.A. and 
M.A. degrees are also offered in Latin 
American studies at most of the mem- 
ber institutions. 

A director of Latin American studies 
is needed, however, to provide a focus 
for these activities. In addition to co- 
ordinating all present course offerings, 
aided by the two specialists mentioned 
above under Research and Develop- 
ment, he would develop and experi- 
ment with new curricula and new 
methods of teaching. He would also 
offer a continuous interdepartmental 
seminar in Latin American studies. 
Visiting Latin Americans would always 
be welcomed as speakers at this semi- 
nar, thus remedying an oft-cited 
defect of Latin American studies in 
U.S. universities—i.e., we are often 
too busy studying Latin America to talk 
with Latin Americans. 

This plan also envisions an experi- 
mental Spanish program designed to 
provide students with language instruc- 
tion more adequate to modern needs. 
Present teaching methods emphasize 
a grammatical and scientific approach 
which is excellent for language majors 
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but does not meet the needs of the gen- 
eral student body. The program would 
feature audiolingual instruction 5 hours 
a week with maximum class size of 10. 

This course, taken in conjunction 
with the Latin American seminar al- 
ready mentioned, would allow the gen- 
eral student to achieve at least partially 
the language and interpersonal skills 
plus the self-confidence necessary to 
function in a Latin American environ- 
ment, whether in pursuit of a lifetime 
career or simply in casual contacts with 
Spanish-speaking people, both here and 
abroad. These courses are designed 
especially for the student who wishes 
to obtain functional skills and knowl- 
edge of Spanish and of Latin American 
culture but does not want to take ex- 
tended course work in either of these 
areas. Students in business, agriculture, 
engineering, education, and health— 
who are not now required to study any 
foreign language—would be the pre- 
ferred participants in these classes be- 
cause of the special relevance of their 
skills to Latin American development. 

English for foreign students is a badly 
needed course which does not now 
exist at most Saxa institutions. This 
pilot course, offered during 3 summers 
at a SaLa institution, would play a criti- 
cal role in helping Latin American stu- 
dents and training participants to raise 
their level of we HEA performance, 
and would contribute immeasurably to 
their personal satisfaction as a result of 
greater social integration achieved 
during their stay here. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education in regard to Latin 
America is vital, not only to SaLa’s suc- 
cess but also to our national welfare. It 
is not surprising that the voting public 
looks with a jaundiced eye on foreign 
aid programs when so little is being 
done to provide adults with some sense 
of personal involvement in the outcome 
of these programs. While the Peace 
Corps is doing a splendid job in educa- 
ting our young people in foreign affairs, 
it is also contributing to the widening of 
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the generation gap since it is practically 
impossible for working adults to be- 
come involved in foreign programs. 
Our average middle-aged citizen, who 
pays practically all of the costs of for- 
eign aid, is virtually excluded from 
meaningful and enlightening interna- 
tional relationships. The attitudes en- 
gendered in this vacuum are reflected 
in the fact that it is nearly always 
popular for a Congressman to take an 
anti-foreign aid stand. The outcome of 
the battle for Latin American develop- 
ment will be critically if not decisively 
affected by U.S. public opinion; the 
program of adult education described 
in this paper is designed to help fill this 
informational and attitudinal gap. 

Personal contact with Latin Ameri- 
cans is the best way to stimulate interest 
in Latin America. The Sata plan envi- 
sions an annual cross-cultural confer- 
ence for opinionmakers, to be held at 
the Hacienda in Colima in the winter 
months when the tropical climate is 
most attractive. This would serve as a 
stimulus for programs in Spanish and 
Latin American affairs conducted on 
SALA campuses. 





As SaLa ENTERS ITS SECOND YEAR of 
existence, the attitude of the members 
is one of cautious optimism. The mem- 
ber institutions have already discovered 
a surprising number of areas of com- 
mon interest where concerted action is 
more effective than the efforts of a 
single institution. The members are 
confident that it is more advantageous 
for a multi-university consortium to fo- 
cus international activities on a single 
area—at least in the case of Latin 
America—than to risk dissipating en- 
ergy and human resources in attempt- 
ing to extend its international dimen- 
sion to the entire globe in more or less 
random fashion. This specialization al- 
lows the development of greater ex- 
pertise in Latin American affairs 
besides affording certain psychological 
advantages with Latin Americans 
stemming from the fact that they are 
the “chosen people,” so to speak. Final- 
ly, and most important, SaLa consti- 
tutes a much-needed step toward 
bridging the gap between the tradi- 
tionally academic language and cul- 
tural studies and Latin American 
development programs which are more 
mission-oriented in nature. 





Useful Publications 


The following items would be useful to foreign visitors and to 


those who program them: 


American Traveler’s Guide to Negro History, published by the 
American Oil Company and available from its public relations 
department (American Oil Co., 910 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, IIl., 60680) . 


U.S.A. West—The Foreign Traveler’s Sightseeing Guide to the 
American West—From the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 
by W. L. Felsen. Copies may be obtained (at $2.50) from Mr. 
Felsen at the Peregrination Press (Box 316, Stinson Beach, Calif., 


94970). 
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Cooperation Among the 
World’s Teachers 


by WILLIAM G. CARR 


“To improve the quality of education, to elevate the status of teachers.” 


a he World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WCOTP) consists essentially of 150 national teachers organi- 
zations in 94 countries. The combined membership of these organizations 
is approximately 5 million teachers. 

The confederation is supported by the dues paid by its member 
organizations, by contracts for services to UNEsco, by sales of publica- 
tions and services, and by grants from foundations. The general purpose 
of the confederation is to improve the quality of education, to elevate 
the status of the teacher, and thus to promote cooperation among 
members of the teaching profession across international borders. 

The confederation provides a voice for the teaching profession at 
all major international meetings which concern educators. Some meet- 
ings are organized by the confederation itself. At other meetings the 
confederation is represented by observers. A recent example of the 
first category is the WCOTP Seminar on School Reform held in Den- 
mark in 1967. It had been noted that the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) was involved in a study of 
school curriculum without the participation of the national teachers 
organizations. As a further means of expressing the views of the 
teaching profession on current educational questions, the confederation 
has established a liaison committee with the Committee for Cultural 
Cooperation of the Council of Europe. 


In the last 15 years the confederation has been represented at 238 
international education meetings convened by the United Nations 
or by one of its specialized agencies, and at 223 conferences organized 
by other nongovernmental international organizations. 

As a unifying force for the welfare of education and educators, the 
confederation has developed and signed formal agreements for coopera- 
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tion with the Confederation of American Educators, the World Fed- 
eration of Teachers Unions, the World Union of Catholic Teachers, 
the International Federation of Free Teachers Unions, the Federation 
of Arab Teachers Syndicates, and the International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers. 

It is the policy of the confederation to defend the legitimate interests 
of teachers in cases where such interests are jeopardized. In dealing 
with specific issues in this area, the World Confederation is guided by 
certain general principles. It holds that the independence of the teaching 
profession should be maintained, that teachers have the right to justice 
in their dealing with governments and other employers, that conditions 
of work should meet accepted international standards, and that teachers 
must have the right to teach objectively without fear of reprisal. 


CONSULTATIONS 


The confederation provides expert consultative service on request 
to its member organizations. In a sense all meetings of the confederation, 
whether national, regional, or worldwide in scope, are of a consultative 
or cooperative nature. Other types of consultative service may be 
rendered by a few days’ visit by an experienced confederation leader, 
or a longer period of residence by a consultant, or an internship program, 
or exchange of visits by two or more organizations. In a typical year 
approximately 70 consultations of these types occur between the con- 
federation and its member organizations. These place at the disposal 
of any member organization the collective experience of the confedera- 
tion over a period of many years. The issues on which consultation 
is sought range from relations with governments to the operation of a 
teachers library, from the establishment of a pension plan to the produc- 
tion of a teachers magazine, from the formulation of a salary proposal 
to the conduct of an inservice training program, from efficient collection 
of dues to the unification of the teaching service, from teachers group 
housing to curriculum development. 


The confederation has helped many teachers to improve their quali- 
fications and thus to render better service and to receive greater recog- 
nition. Such activities have been particularly notable in Africa. The 
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WCOTP member organizations in that continent grew from 2 in 
1958 to 35 in 1965. National and international meetings are held with 
the primary objective of improving the qualifications of teachers. The 
teachers organizations of a number of industrialized countries such as 
Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and Switzerland have, within the framework of the World Confedera- 
tion, organized and staffed summer courses for teachers in many of the 
developing countries. 

The World Confederation has been particularly active in technical 
and vocational education, health and physical education, mathematics, 
reading, rural education, handicapped children, audiovisual aids, and 
improved text books. A few examples follow. 

The confederation’s Committee on Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation has organized 1- to 4-day Seminars on the Recruitment of 
Technical and Vocational Teachers, on Apprenticeship and Trade 
Education (including visits to local facilities and working papers on 
case studies in nine countries), and on Transition from School to Work. 

In teacher education the work of WCOTP has been conducted by 
the International Council on Education for Teaching (ICET), which 
was established by WCOTP in 1953. The council is an international 
member of WCOTP, autonomous but working within the frame of 
the confederation. 

Another international member is the Council on Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. The congresses of this council are held just 
before the annual Delegate Assembly of WCOTP. The council has 
published studies on the curriculum and preparation of teachers in its 
field. It has held regional meetings on physical education—in Asia 
in 1966, in Africa in 1965, in Latin America in 1963. The council has 
also collected and published an important volume on Worldwide Games 
and Dances. It cooperated with such groups as the Congress of Sports 
in Tokyo at the 1964 Olympics, the Pan-American Physical Education 
Congress in 1965, and the Fourth Asian Games Association in Bangkok 
in 1966. With the help and encouragement of the council, WCOTP 
made Child Health and the School the theme for its Delegate Assembly 
at Amsterdam in 1960. 

A third international member of WCOTP is the International Read- 
ing Association. Established originally in the United States, the associ- 
ation has lately developed a substantial international program within 
the WCOTP framework, especially in such projects as the WCOTP 
Handbook on Adult Literacy. As WCOTP enlarges its current activities 
in Africa to encourage indigenous writing, the area for cooperation 
with the International Reading Association expands. 

Many of the confederation’s committees hold seminars in their re- 
spective areas, sometimes at the place of the annual Delegate Assembly 
of WCOTP, sometimes in a nearby city where particular facilities are 
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available. For example, the WCOTP meeting in Seoul in 1966 was 
followed by a Seminar on Audio-Visual Education in Tokyo at which 
the unusual resources of Japanese radio and television, as well as those 
of the manufacturers of classroom receiving sets, were fully utilized. 


HELPING TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Some of the national members of WCOTP have already celebrated 
their centenniais; other members are even now in process of formation; 
still others have less than 10 years of institutional experience behind 
them. One of the functions of WCOTP has been to help teachers to 
develop national organizations where none existed and to help make 
those which already existed more responsible and effective. In Africa, 
for example, where there are many new national teachers organizations, 


. -a series of leadership training seminars was held. These included a 


bilingual French-English Seminar in Sierra Leone, a Seminar for Eastern 
and Central Africa in Kenya, a French-speaking Seminar for West 
Africa in Senegal, and national seminars in Nigeria, Ethiopia, and 
Uganda. Such meetings normally last at least 5 days and bring together 
leaders of the teachers organizations with members of the Washington, 
Paris, and Accra secretariats of WCOTP, members of the WCOTP 
executive committee, and other persons with extensive experience in 
teachers organizations. 

The international interchange of ideas among leaders of teachers 
organizations at WCOTP meetings is a less visible but important aspect 
of the WCOTP effort. As a result of such efforts, most of the teachers 
organizations in Africa have now reached the point where they can be 
concerned with the level of professional service with a confidence and 
skill comparable to that of colleagues in other parts of the world. In 
Asia the problems of teachers organizations are especially complicated 
by the variety of languages in some countries. In Singapore, for instance, 
Tamil, Chinese, Malay, and English school systems exist side by side. 
The teachers in each of these four systems form their own separate as- 
sociations, and cooperation among them requires considerable effort. 
Similar divisions appear in Malaysia where there have been as many 
as 40 recognized national teachers organizations, and in Ceylon where 
there were, at the last count, 34 registered teachers unions. The resulting 
organizational problems require that much time be devoted to tedious 
and refractory matters of structure and organization. While some pro- 
gress is being made, the problem of securing a reasonable degree of 
unity remains acute and is a considerable preoccupation of the World 
Confederation. 


Regional offices of the confederation have been established in Puerto 
Rico, Sao Paulo, Tokyo, New Delhi, Beirut, Accra, and Paris. These 
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small offices, however, may be involved in the total span of WCOTP 
activities. An important function in most of them is the translation of 
WCOTP publications. The confederation probably publishes its news 
and information materials in more languages than any other inter- 
national organization. The list now includes English, French, Spanish, 
German, Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Malay, Tamil, Arabic, Greek, 
and Portuguese. 

To develop appropriate conditions of work for quality teaching, 
WCOTHP has gathered in various countries the facts on sick leave, 
salary negotiations, pension provisions, and similar matters. It has also 
encouraged the efficient management of the affairs of teachers organiza- 
tions and has assisted member organizations in their progress toward 
this end. 


Unfortunately, some extremely unsatisfactory conditions exist with 
regard to the working conditions of teachers. For example, in one African 
country teachers were not paid their salaries for 14 months. Although 
salary money had been allocated by the national government, the funds 
were used for other purposes by the provinces. A similar situation, 
although not continued for so long, occurred in a South American coun- 
try. WCOTP intervention in both instances was accompanied by a 
resolution of the problem. Although such conditions can be changed 
only by national action, international support has often been a major 
factor. For example, when WCOTP held a regional seminar in Central 
America, the delegates were astounded to find that the teachers of the 
host country had no pension plan at all. That situation is now being 
remedied. WCOTP has supported plans for the development of the 
unified teaching service in Tanganyika and has given advice and assist- 
ance in connection with significant teacher welfare programs in China, 
the Philippines, and Honduras. Difficult to define but of substantial 
importance is the general clearinghouse function of WCOTP through 
publications, correspondence, the field work of the secretariat, and re- 
gional, national and international conferences. Important byproducts, 
including the formation of personal friendships, cannot be measured but 
are nevertheless of substantial value. 


ASSEMBLY PREPARATIONS 


In order that the WCOTP Delegate Assemblies may avoid incon- 
clusive and random discussion, the confederation bases its assemblies 
on a year of advance study rather than a single week of speechmaking. 
The confederation has developed a procedure for Delegate Assemblies 
which has worked with increasing effectiveness as adjusted in the light 
of experience. Essentially this procedure consists of the selection of a 
central theme at least 1 year (and sometimes 2 years) prior to the 
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annual Delegate Assembly. A preview of next year’s theme is presented 
by the Secretary-General on the last day of each assembly. Each mem- 
ber organization is invited to submit a short paper on the selected theme, 
following an outline designed to make the responses roughly com- 
parable. Most organizations develop this statement in their executive 
committee or other governing body; some involve the membership on a 
more comprehensive basis. These papers from the member organizations 
are studied in advance of the conference by two selected members of the 
executive committee. One of these persons summarizes the factual in- 
formation submitted; the other prepares a synopsis of the basic issues 
in the theme. These two statements, together with the highly important 
presidential address on the conference theme, constitute the basis for 
the work of the conference. Discussions by individual delegations follow. 

The conference theme is then divided into three or four subtopics 
which are assigned to smaller discussion groups. These smaller groups 
meet simultaneously for 1 or 2 days, each with a chairman and a rap- 
porteur, to consider the assigned phases of the conference theme. Their 
conclusions are embodied in a series of statements which are given to the 
resolutions committee. This committee consists of the vice-president of 
the confederation as chairman, the chairmen and rapporteurs of each 
of the subgroups, and the members of the executive committee who pre- 
pared the synthesis and the factual summary of the individual country 
reports. Thus the resolutions of the. conference deal with the theme 
of the conference. When reviewed, revised, and adopted by the con- 
ference itself, they represent, in addition to the work done during the 
week, a long period of preparation by many people. 

A few of the recent themes are listed below: 


1958—Public Support for Education, Rome; 

1960—Child Health and the School, Amsterdam; 
1962—Education in a Technical Age, Stockholm; 
1965—Equal Opportunity Through Education, Addis Ababa. 


STATUS OF TEACHERS 


A Recommendation on the Status of Teachers was adopted at a 
Special UNesco Conference in September-October 1966. This recom- 
mendation is the first such declaration in history, a giant step in defining 
the responsibilities and asserting the rights of members of the teaching 
profession throughout the world. The World Confederation played a 
major and sustained .role in the development and adoption of this 
recommendation and is now working to bring about the necessary action 
to make its provisions effective. Conditions of work for teachers and the 
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quality of educational service can benefit from the application of the 
recommendation. 

In 1955 at its meeting in Istanbul the WCOTP Delegate Assembly 
considered the theme “The Status of the Teaching Profession.” Reports 
from 33 countries became the basis of a series of resolutions to guide 
the further work of the confederation. In the years since 1955, the mem- 
bership of WCOTP expanded, especially by the addition of national 
member organizations in Asia, Africa, and the Americas, while the in- 
terest of the confederation in the status of teachers was intensified. The 
first of the activities growing out of the Istanbul resolutions was a series 
of regional conferences. They were regarded as a necessary prelude to 
more comprehensive efforts. In 1959-60 the first two of these conferences 
were held in Uganda and Nigeria for the African region. Regional 
meetings for Asia (Malaya) and the Americas (Costa Rica) followed. 
All agreed on the urgent need to attract the best available candidates 
to the teaching profession and to retain them in service for a lifetime 
of professional service. 

These early regional efforts found that the facts concerning the status 
of teachers had never been assembled or distributed. Beginning about 
1961, therefore, WCOTP initiated a series of surveys of the status of 
teachers, followed by conferences to disseminate the findings and to 
consider their application to educational problems. The survey of the 
status of teachers in Africa commenced in 1961 with financial assistance 
from Unesco and the Ford Foundation. It was continued in 1963 with 
a WCOTP conference in Niger where, for the first time in African 
history, government representatives and leaders of teachers met to con- 
sider the development of the teaching profession in that continent. The 
results of the Niger conference were published in a handbook for raising 
the status of the teaching profession in Africa. 

Meanwhile in Asia surveys of the status of the teaching profession 
were conducted mainly by the WCOTP regional office in New Delhi. 
The basic study covered 14 Asian and Pacific countries, including 
Australia and New Zealand. As in the case of the African study, a pre- 
liminary text was first distributed to secure corrections and comments. 
Next, delegates from 13 Asian countries met in New Delhi in 1963 to 
review the revised report. As in the case of Africa, the Asian study was 
assisted by a contract with Unesco. It was circulated to ministries of 
education and to international organizations concerned with the status 
of teachers. The New Delhi meetings introduced a new proposal in the 
series of regional studies, namely, that the larger nations make national 
surveys of the status of their teachers. Several national studies have since 
been completed, the most recent and extensive being the survey of the 
status of teachers in India by the All India Federation of Educational 
Associations in cooperation with WCOTP and with the Indian Govern- 
ment. 
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Meanwhile, the WCOTP study on the status of teachers in the 
Americas was launched. A bilingual consultant for this study was re- 
cruited in Uruguay, and a preliminary text covering teacher status from 
Argentina to Canada was issued; the final report followed in 1964. 
Shortly thereafter a WCOTP representative visited 17 small countries 
and islands of the Caribbean for the survey of the status of the teaching 
profession in the Caribbean, later published by the WCOTP office in 
San Juan. 

At the same time, the two constituent federations of WCOTP were 
considering the status of their members within the primary and secon- 
dary schools respectively. In addition, one of the international members, 
the Council on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, collected, 
published, and distributed a detailed study on the status of teachers in 
that area. As these activities were completed, contact was maintained 
with UNEsco and with other organizations to urge international action 
to improve the status of teachers. It appeared that an international 
recommendation on this subject would be possible and helpful. In fact, 
the Unesco General Conference, as early as 1947, called for a Teachers 
Charter. 

In 1958 the International Labour Organization held an Expert Meet- 
ing on the Economic and Social Conditions of Teachers. The WCOTP 
president was elected chairman of this meeting. This session was fol- 
lowed by three other preparatory meetings. At the second of these 
meetings in 1963, the WCOTP vice-president was called upon to pre- 
side. In 1964 at the third meeting, the UNEsco Expert Committee met 
under the chairmanship of the WCOTP secretary-general. All the ma- 
terial from the successive conferences over the years was carefully 
studied by WCOTP, by its member organizations, and by its con- 
stituent federations. Extensive comments were sent to the sponsors. 
Thus, when a joint meeting of UNEsco and ILO experts was held in 
Geneva in January 1966, the preliminary text of the recommendation 
could be based on an extensive body of factual information and in- 
formed opinion collected by WCOTP. At this semifinal conference, 
the vice-president of WCOTP was elected chairman, while the secre- 
tary-general was elected chairman of the editing committee. Here the 
working document was assembled for the Special Inter-Governmental 
Conference called by UNEsco 8 months later. At that conference the 
secretary-general of WCOTP was elected rapporteur-general. 


THE FOREGOING ACCOUNT follows roughly a chronological order. It 
deals only with the most direct aspects of the work of WCOTP to 
advance the status of the teaching profession. Other aspects of the 
program contributed in some degree to this end, both at the inter- 
national level and by action by the individual national members. Thus, 
for example, at the Stockholm meeting in 1962, the WCOTP Delegate 
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Assembly adopted a resolution which urged UNEsco to develop a world- 
wide program of combined action by governments and teachers organi- 
zations to improve both the economic welfare and the professional 
skill of teachers. The next General Conference of UNEsco responded 
affirmatively to this proposal, reinvigorating UNESco activities regarding 
teacher status with the results that have already been described. 





“Hardheaded Investment in Our Future” 


An enduring peace is not just the absence of war, not just a kind 
of vacuum. Tensions between nations are inevitable, and a lasting 
peace depends upon widely accepted arrangements for resolving 
those tensions in a just, orderly and nonviolent way. Such a state 
of affairs does not require that nations love each other nor even that 
they trust each other completely, but it does require some base 
(however modest) of understanding and tolerance. Without that 
base, extremes of anger, hatred or fear will all too easily push con- 
flict beyond the possibility of orderly resolution. 

Exchange of persons is probably the most effective means that 
has ever been found for creating such a base of understanding. It is 
not a sentimental gesture. It is not an effort to be generous to 
foreign students and visitors, nor just a means of providing Ameri- 
cans a personally enriching tour or period of residence abroad. It 
is a hardheaded investment in our future and the world’s future. If 
the American people ever really come to understand that fact they 
will surely invest in these programs far more heavily than they do 
now. 

—Sequel to a Beacon of Hope, second annual 


report of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Affairs, 


August 1964. 














American Studies in Japan 


and East Asia 





by DAVID M. CHALMERS 


An American professor, reporting on the state of American Studies in 
East Asia, declares that despite the discouraging collection of problems he 
describes, “the development of the study of America has been impressive.” 


5 ae nature of American Studies in 
any country is basically a product of 
that country’s needs, cultural outlook, 
academic organization, and tradition. 
American Studies in the United States 
is a different kind of animal from that 
abroad, because it stems from different 
needs and environment. The revolt 
against the narrowness of the tradition- 
al approaches within history and litera- 
ture, combined with the rise of anthro- 
pology and the philosophy of cultural 
relativism, has not been paralleled in 
East Asia. 

American Studies in Asia is, how- 
ever, the result of the same forces which 
have created the postwar Area Studies 
development in the United States. The 
major factors have been the anticolo- 
nial revolution, global politics and 
ideological competition, and founda- 
tion and governmental support from 
the United States. 

More importantly, the study of 
America has been influenced by the 





® This article was presented as a paper 
at the American Studies Association meet- 
ing in Kansas City last October. Based 
primarily on a special study made for the 
US. Educational (Fulbright) Commission 
in Japan, it has been brought up to date 
through the year 1967. 


new degree of national involvement 
with the United States. The Thai and 
Korean academicians and officials rec- 
ognize that the United States is now a 
direct and vital factor in their lives. The 
universities of Commonwealth and 
other British areas in Asia have gener- 
ally not felt this, although this is chang- 
ing academically in Australia and, 
somewhat more slowly, in New Zea- 
land. 

A modernizing Japan initially re- 
sponded to the United States as the 
country of practical knowledge, but by 
the later Meiji period had turned to 
Europe as the proper source of academ- 
ic enlightenment. Thereafter, until the 
end of World War II, Japan all but 
ignored any important attempt to gain 
academic knowledge and understand- 
ing of the United States. Immediately 
afterwards, although Japan was the 
prime object of American social recon- 
struction under that great radical 
statesman Douglas MacArthur, a peri- 
od of academic isolation was generally 
enforced. Since then Japan has been 
the recipient of and participant in per- 
haps the largest sustained effort to stim- 
ulate American Studies. 

In the Philippine Republic the per- 
suasiveness of American influence has 
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given the academic profession a wide 
knowledge of American society. It has 
also focused an emerging Philippine 
nationalism to the degree that it has 
sometimes meant deliberate contrac- 
tion of the study about the United 
States. 


VARIED INTERESTS 


The often strong interest abroad in 
the United States and American cul- 
ture takes a variety of paths such as 
American books, movies, and music, 
the emulation of the American youth 
culture, learning English, studying in 
the United States, frequenting Ameri- 
can cultural center libraries and record 
collections, and joining friendship as- 
sociations. The level of middle class and 
elite contact is high, particularly in the 
two mass higher education countries of 
East Asia, Japan and the Philippines, 
where the English language is a re- 
quired path to higher education. 

Despite the existence of genuinely 
interdisciplinary studies in comparative 
urban development at the University 
of Melbourne, the multicourse pro- 
grams at Chulalongkorn University in 
Bangkok, and the breadth and depth 
of the special American Studies pro- 
grams at the University of Tokyo, 
Tsuda College, and Japan Women’s 
University, there is little likelihood that 
interdisciplinary American Studies pro- 
grams are going to spread widely. 

In Japan, which has undertaken the 
most in the study of the United States, 
the fields which could be most highly 
integrative are anthropology, sociology, 
literature, and history. Thus far, no im- 
portant sociologist, philosopher, social 
psychologist, or cultural anthropologist 
is working on American society as his 
primary interest, although many have 
American training, follow American 
methods and developments, and use 
them particularly in comparative 
courses. Despite some excellent cultural 
syntheses, the study of literature has 
been primarily concerned with the 
creative mind and the work of art, 
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rather than with a broader approach 
to the social and cultural settings and 
values of American life. Economics is 
an unlikely source of interdisciplinary 
leadership for, apart from the able de- 
partment at Doshisha University, it 
has been almost exclusively the Marx- 
ists who seek to use their discipline to 
command an integrated view of Ameri- 
can life. 

The universalism of the doctrinaire 
left, in politically oriented countries 
such as Japan, and the Catholic moral 
absolutism of the Philippines create 
some value obstacles for American 
Studies configurationism. However, 
this is counterbalanced somewhat by a 
popular interest in national character 
approaches. Perhaps, unlike the Han 
people across the China Sea, the Japa- 
nese are fascinated with other cultures. 
Believing their own heritage sufficiently 
unique to merit the common self-de- 
scription of “race,” the Japanese show 
keen interest in the idea of unique 
cultural areas. 

Nevertheless, it is probably fair to 
say that in the universities of East 
Asia there is little feeling that the 
separate disciplines are too narrow. The 
students, particularly in Japan where 
their school, class, departmental, and 
sensei relationships will continue for 
the rest of their lives, resist any dilution 
of their disciplinary gemeinschaft soci- 
eties. This was illustrated by the opposi- 
tion of the students at the University 
of Tokyo to giving up their separate 
and exclusive, even though inadequate, 
departmental libraries. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle, then, 
to interdisciplinary programs is the 
strength of established academic dis- 
ciplines and power arrangements. Area 
Studies is seldom popular with individ- 





Davm M. Cuautmers is professor of Ameri- 
can history at the University of Florida. He 
has been Fulbright visiting lecturer at the 
Universities of Ceylon (1960-61) and Tokyo 
(1965-66), and directed the Fulbright Sum- 
mer Seminar in the Philippines in 1967. He 
has also lectured in Korea and Viet-Nam. 
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ual disciplines. In Japan the tradition- 
al university system with its chair em- 
pires and patron-client and guild 
relationships resists possible change. 
Money is hard to get and follows exist- 
ing power arrangements within the 
universities. Governmental tax policies 
squeeze the private universities and 
keep them from being very experimen- 
tal or venturesome. The problems of 
expanded or interdisciplinary Ameri- 
can Studies are often more severe in 
other countries where a tradition of 
academic excellence does not exist 
within the profession. 

In all countries the students tend to 
be exam- and job-oriented. As the First 
Far Eastern Regional American Studies 
Conference in Bangkok, in February 
1967, confirmed, American Studies 
offers few job opportunities. The ablest 
students take more “useful” majors— 
a circumstance not unknown in the 
United States—and American litera- 
ture and often history become known 
as girls’ subjects. 

For job placement in societies which 
are still essentially traditional and 
which offer vertical mobility based 
upon education and talent (with gov- 
ernment service the highest and most 


secure career path), it is school, pro-- 


fessor, contacts, and often English lan- 
guage which count. The students from 
Asia’s best integrated, most important 
American Studies program, at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, face no unemploy- 
ment, going primarily into university 
teaching, government and internation- 
al organizations, banks and large 
trading companies, and mass commu- 
nication. Few graduates from Yokyo 
or the American Studies programs at 
Tsuda and Japan Women’s University, 
however, are working specifically in 
American Studies. They were em- 
ployed because they are graduates of 
a recognized faculty under an impor- 
tant professor. The benefit from 
American Studies is the result of an 
indirect infusion of their knowledge 
and the support of the position, pres- 
tige, and scholarship of their individual 
professors. 


LACK OF PRESTIGE 


Another important problem facing 
American Studies, as such, is its general 
lack of prestige. The Japanese academ- 
ic world has traditionally respected 
French high culture and the theoretical 
approaches (“systematic analysis”) as- 
sociated with European, particularly 
German and Marxist, studies. The less 
philosophical American  (“positiv- 
istic”) approach is held in lesser regard. 
Further, it is difficult to retain a mass 
of specific data and micro-analysis un- 
less it fits into a pattern which can 
serve as an analytical carrying case. 
The result is a strong tendency to place 
accumulated information from one’s 
own studies or that provided by non- 
theoretical visiting American lecturers 
into already agreeable, monistic, usual- 
ly economic or deterministic frames. 
Since the positivistic American ap- 
proach seems to lack meaningful sche- 
matic frameworks within which the 
world can be understood, the American 
Studies practitioner is also at an em- 
barrassing loss in handling interpreta- 
tion and disputation over current world 
problems. 

Despite this discouraging collection 
of problems, the development of the 
study of America has been impressive. 
In all countries visiting lecturers and 
American study sojourns are a regular 
part of academic life. At least the major 
universities in each nation have some 
courses about the United States, al- 
though probably only those in Japan 
would continue to flourish without the 
subvention of American exchange pro- 
grams. When well taught, the broader 
survey and comparative courses, which 
are highly favored everywhere, can 
offer useful insights. There are prob- 
ably fewest students in special studies 
in Hong Kong where serious academic 
interest is lacking. In Malaysia, where 
the academic language is English and 
where the United States has benefited 
from the absence of an important 
American political presence, Fulbright 
lecturers have drawn considerable stu- 
dent interest. In Formosa all nine uni- 
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versities offer courses, particularly in 
history and literature, but the language 
problem and the crowded curriculum 
reduce possible benefit. Interest in the 
study of America is much higher in 
Korea, particularly among the young- 
er and middle level academicians who, 
despite multiple university teaching 
loads, language problems, and inade- 
quate libraries and texts, squeeze his- 
tory and literature courses into the 
crowded schedules. In Thailand de- 
spite the pessimism of some observers," 
there is a rather full program at Chula- 
longkorn. General survey, comparative, 
and advanced courses are often re- 
quired, and Thammasat also. has mul- 
tiple course programs. 


PROGRAMS IN JAPAN 


Japan, with its mass higher educa- 
tion and bookishness, its emphasis on 
English, its European-nurtured aca- 
demic tradition, plus some dynamic 
academic interest and a _ profound 
American effort, has been developing 
strong American Studies activity. There 
is a major undergraduate-graduate 
program at the dominant University 
of Tokyo, with a special research center 
in the works. Full prograris exist at 
Tsuda College and Japan Women’s 
University, and there are extensive and 
important courses and work at Rikkyo, 
International Christian University, 
Seikei, Doshisha, and Kyoto. There 
are regional and national journals and 
associations in American literature and 
history. Here in Japan is Asia’s only do- 
mestic American Studies Promotion 
Foundation—which must still weather 
governmental distrust of foundations 
and academic distrust of business 
funders—and a vitally important sum- 
mer seminar for teachers, underwritten 
by the Fulbright Foundation and the 
dedicated efforts of a small group of 
academicians in Kyoto, particularly at 





1“Teaching Contemporary American 
Civilization in Asia,” First Far Eastern Re- 
gional American Conference, Bangkok, 
Thailand, February 1-3, 1967, U.S. Educa- 
tional Foundation in Thailand, p. 12. 
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the hosting Doshisha. All of these offer 
information, contacts, encouragement, 
recognition, and the prestige necessary 
to American Studies as a profession. 
Importantly, they create a companion- 
ate guild which helps break down the 
loneliness of the Americanist. This need 
for companionship is deeply felt, partic- 
ularly among those far from the major 
centers, It is illustrated by the remarks 
of a Shikoku professor at a 1964 con- 
ference to organize the American 
Studies Association: 


We cannot help feeling lonely and isolated 

I have only one colleague, who is 
studying the U.S. Constitution. I have to 
do my research alone; neither can I ex- 
change opinions with others. We have a 
Japan-U.S. Cultural Center, but it is under 
Japanese management. Except for a few 
shelves of books, it has little to offer me. 
Sometimes I don’t know even which I 
should know. I would like to have a channel 
that links the center to local areas. 


NEED FOR AMERICANISTS 


In the long run American Studies 
abroad will have to be taught within 
the system by national specialists, not 
by a stream of visitors popping in for 
the brief single year. This has to be said 
despite the value of the American ex- 
change professor who is often a potently 
impressive teacher and sometimes an 
important lifetime friend. Organiza- 
tions, activities, and attention must be 
focused on the development of a body 
of highly skilled and dedicated national 
Americanists. The Kyoto Summer 
Seminar and other varied activities in 
Japan, the month-long Annual Ameri- 
can Studies Seminar of the Philippines, 
the Bangkok Conference, and the 
Korea-American Studies Society— 
these are all extremely necessary. The 
study of America probably basically 
comes not through interdisciplinary or 
multidisciplinary programs but from 
the work and the single course of the 
individual professor. This is made poe 
sible in Japan by the activities previous 
ly described and is reinforced by 
various study groups usually centered 
around a single institution and respect 
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ed leaders such as Professors Hirosi 
Shimizu of Rikkyo, Akira Imazu of 
Kyoto University, or Otis Carey of 
Doshisha and their group studies of 
topics such as the revolutionary war 
period, reform, the Adams Family, 
and the 1920's. 

Courses dealing with America are 
most likely to develop at the major 
national university, which has access to 
support from the government—usually 
favorably inclined toward the United 
States—and the most self-confidence 
and energy, and full-time and prestig- 
ious personnel. Examples are the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Seoul National, the 
University of the Philippines, Chula- 
longkorn, and the University of Mala- 
ya. At such institutions departmental 
chairmen and chair holders, if they 
wish, can be influential either in block- 
ing or in establishing American 
Studies. Given sufficient desire and sur- 
plus energy, they can act as entrepren- 
eurs and promoters and can give 
American Studies general usefulness by 
speaking on current world problems. A 
Kenichi Nakaya, at the University of 
Tokyo, or a Professor Fores Ganzon, 
recent national cultural award winner 
at the University of the Philippines, 
gives needed public prestige to all 
Americanists. In addition, in other in- 
stitutions the need for placing their 
graduates often influences the develop- 
ment of courses and programs about 
the United States. 

In addition to the national universi- 
ties, top private universities such as 
Doshisha, International Christian Uni- 
versity, Tsuda College, Sogang Jesuit 
College in Seoul, and the Ateneo de 
Manila University, that have religious 
affiliations or ties with private Ameri- 
can institutions, are also likely to under- 
take the study of the United States. In 
Japan, single faculty schools, particu- 
larly those stressing literature, lan- 
guage, or education, have developed 
American survey and cultural back- 
ground courses, particularly within 
literature programs. Also, within gen- 
eral education faculties and with the 


return of young disciplinary specialists 
—as is hoped for in Formosa—individ- 
ual courses are added by the teacher 
himself. 


RESEARCH IN JAPAN 


It is probably fair to say that in all 
of East Asia, excluding Australia, only 
Japan is producing the serious research 
that is the necessary partner of any 
long-run American Studies interest. 
Even though the University of the Phil- 
ippines is generally research oriented, 
the basic history of U.S.-Philippine 
relations and the American period in 
the islands remains to be written. Most 
of the Japanese writing on America is 
in the fields of literature and history. 
Despite the belief occasionally found 
in high places that there is no American 
literature, this is the American Studies 
field chosen by the most students. Simi- 
larly most of the members of the Korea- 
American Studies Society are literature 
men. American lecturers who can com- 
bine literature and another field, such 
as history, are also much in demand 
elsewhere. 

The intensiveness and sophistication 
of Japanese study of American litera- 
ture is impressive. Its focus is usually 
narrow and deep rather than extensive. 
The “New Criticism,” particularly, 
finds favor in an academic society in 
which the work of literature itself con- 
stitutes the often easily accessible docu- 
ment. A meeting on Faulkner at the 
Japan-American Literature Society 
could probably easily fill a room with 
published translators and interpreters. 

Although American literature is 
widely studied by Japanese college stu- 
dents, both for itself and as an avenue 
to better English, it is difficult to read 
much when one is taking as many as 
12 to 14 two-hour courses; and even a 
relatively uncomplicated book such as 
Main Street is a major dictionary enter- 
prise. Usually Robert Spiller’s The 
Cycle of American Literature and 
selected short stories are all that an 
interested student can be expected to 
master in a term, although what can 
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be done at a top university is often 
remarkable. 

Classics in translation, in one of the 
world’s most bookish countries, are of 
great aid. However, students the world 
over are probably given to reading 
commentaries rather than the books 
themselves, and classes are too often 
devoted to outlining plots. This, it 
should be pointed out, is not exclusive- 
ly the way of the inscrutable East. 
Visiting French experts on Faulkner 
similarly devote themselves to outlining 
genealogy to advanced American 
classes, and in American college li- 
braries the books of plot outlines are 
the soonest ravaged. 

The dominant concepts of loneliness, 
alienation, and sexuality in American 
literature are highly comprehensible in 
a society such as Japan which has per- 
haps transcended them in an intro- 
spective tradition that runs from the 
“T novel” (the shi-shosetsu) to the cur- 
rent favorites Junichiro Tanazaki, 
Yasunari Kawabata, and Yukio Mishi- 
ma. On the other hand, peoples such as 
the Thais, who are accustomed to the 
descriptive and narrative form, ap- 
proach modern American literature 
with some built-in difficulty. There is a 
similar problem even in the Philippines 
where in this century the national liter- 
ature has in part been American litera- 
ture. 

The bulk of the social science writing 
in Asia about America is focused on 
economics, law, and administration. 
Similarly, the research in history deals 
with economic themes, although the 
best informed Japanese economists are 
critical of the technical analysis and 
the level of economic understanding 
found among the historians, whom they 
consider often to be supporting argu- 
ments rather than clarifying events—a 
criticism which, to be sure, is frequently 
made also in America. (Perhaps fortu- 
nately, however, the new breed of clio- 
metricians has not yet appeared in 
Japan, and thus far no one has at- 
tempted to calculate the contribution 
of the Meiji restoration to economic 
growth by statistically projecting the 
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continuation of the Tokugawa shogu- 
nate.) 


INTEREST IN HISTORY 


Among the historians the most popu- 
lar areas have long been the American 
Revolution, slavery, and industrial 
capitalism, all of which are amenable 
to the dominant socio-economic in- 
terpretation. There is particular con- 
cern over American independence as an 
internal revolution, the profitability of 
slavery, and, increasingly, the develop- 
ment of industrial capitalism. It is with 
the last named that most topics are 
commonly linked as either its precur- 
sors or its products. Students of the 
revolutionary era, influenced most pro- 
foundly in interpretation and in in- 
clination toward serious scholarship by 
Professor Merrill Jensen, are now also 
beginning to investigate the “conserv- 
ative school” in the United States. 

The American colonial period seems 
to stir relatively little interest, despite 
much respect for the late Perry Miller. 
With the exception of several able 
scholars at Doshisha and the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, religious topics tend to 
bore Japanese scholars and students, 
particularly the younger ones. There 
is some interest in the early nationalist 
priod and Jacksonian Democracy. Be- 
tween the Civil War and the end of the 
century, the interest is focused on 
monopoly, farmers’ movements, and 
imperialism. 

Usually there is a strong tendency 
to talk in terms of fixed stages of eco- 
nomic development, and American 
history is seen as a series of exploita- 
tive systems—South, West, and trans- 
oceanic. At least in the English trans- 
lations done by Japanese historians 
there is frequent reference to “peas- 
ants,” “lower peasantry,” “peasant 
movements,” “petty producers,” “farm- 
ing villages and classes”; and there 
is difficulty with important conceptual 
terms such as small or yeoman farmer 
(ka sO nd min). 

Historians writing on American ex- 
pansionism often go beyond determin- 
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istic stereotypes and identify the exist- 
ence of influence and power themselves 
as forms of imperialism, an identifica- 
tion aimed not only at the United 
States. This antagonism to power is 
quite common among the intellectuals 
of many Asian countries. One of the 
leading Americanists whose anger over 
Viet-Nam policy has led him to give up 
American cigarettes has recently added 
France to his political distastes which 
already included the United States, 
Russia, and China. In the Philippines 
the well-applauded Israeli victory was 
marked as that of small-nation élan, 
comparable to the Philippines’ own 
struggles against the United States and 


Japan. 


INTEREST IN 20TH CENTURY 


Relatively less Japanese interest has 
been focused on the present century. 
It has been concerned with progressiv- 
ism and the New Deal, with a growing 
interest in American foreign policy. 
This emphasis has been primarily on 
the ever-popular socio-economic 
themes which allow particular atten- 
tion to industrial structure and devel- 
opment. The Beardian, populist-pro- 
gressive interpretation has been a 
particularly congenial focus here as 
elsewhere in Asia. Until lately little was 
done with the post-1914 world, al- 
though the Kennedy industry has taken 
hold in the form of translation despite 
the financial failure of Arthur Schlesin- 
ger’s “Age of Roosevelt,”. leading to 
comment that the New Deal was bank- 
rupting to both countries. This year the 
Leuchtenburg “analogue” thesis has 
also just made its appearance. 

Among the Japanese undergradu- 
ates, there is greater present-minded- 
ness. The bachelor’s theses in Ameri- 
can Studies at the University of Tokyo 
have concentrated heavily on the pro- 
gressive and New Deal eras, recent for- 
eign policy, and modern banking and 
industrial organization. Beard, Bran- 
deis, Whitman, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Twain, Dewey, Hemingway, Theodore 


Roosevelt, Turner, and Kennedy have 
been popular topics. Japan Women’s 
University and Tsuda College students 
have focused on current social prob- 
lems, particularly minority groups and 
modern mass society. 

Thus far there has been little incli- 
nation to fashion new synthetic in- 
terpretations of the United States for 
either Japanese or American audiences. 
There has been little desire to be new 
Tocquevilles, Bryces, and Brogans. 
Most texts, including the extremely 
useful multivolume documentary Gen- 
ten Amerika Shi, follow very closely the 
lines of standard American interpre- 
tations and texts. The Japanese scholar 
writes exclusively for the home market. 
There are signs, within the much good 
writing that is being done, of a decline 
in what David Riesman called the 
“small, impecunious, non-power” feel- 
ing in Japan and of a lessening depend- 
ence on American academicians such 
as David Riesman, C. Wright Mills, 
and S. M. Lipset. Along with Mills, 
however, a disproportionate hearing 
is still given to I. F. Stone, Paul Sweezy, 
Lee Huberman, and William Apple- 
man Williams, and the newly discov- 
ered Gabriel Kolko. There is also a 
considerable inclination to see the 
spirit of Joseph McCarthy still domi- 
nant in America. 

The tendency to take a critically 
monistic view of American history, 
reinforced by agreeing American com- 
mentators, is particularly manifest in 
the consideration of American foreign 
policy. The past role of the “New 
History” and the present “New Left” 
search in America are for many Japa- 
nese what young reviewers for the 
Shigaku Zasshi call their own role of 
“liaison” between history and present 
problems. 

For the most part, there is a paucity 
of work in the fields of biography, polit- 
ical and constitutional history, politics, 
foreign affairs, and cultural and intel- 
lectual history. Some of the younger 
historians, however, report a growing 
interest in political history and bio- 
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graphy, stemming primarily from tides 
which flow from the more influential 
European historiography. If so, it is 
highly significant, because the interest 
in such subjects would arise from the 
belief that these are significant factors 
in national policy-making and _ this 
would mean a shift from the dominance 
of socioeconomic analysis. In his paper 
given at the 12th International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences in 1965, 
Professor Kenichi Nakaya called for 
broader interpretative paths; and these 
have been offered by such able “‘new di- 
rection” scholars as Akisuke Shimura, 
Hidetoshi Kato, Yoshimitshu Ide, 






Akira Abe, Nagayo Homma, Tadashi 
Aruga, Katsuhiro Jinzaki, and particu- 
larly Professor Makoto Saito. 

Indeed, probably the most significant 
thing about Japanese writing on Ameri- 
can society is the high quality of its 
research, the quantity of its efforts, the 
diversity of its themes, and the elan of 
its practitioners. As Professor Merrill 
Jensen has commented, despite obsta- 
cles of language and documentary 
sources, probably more good, serious 
writing on the United States is being 
done in Japan than in any other coun- 
try except England, Canada, and the 
United States itself. 





New EWA Trustees 


Herman B Wells, chairman of the board of trustees of Education 
and World Affairs, announced on March 22 the election of two new 
members to the board: former Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara, who is now president of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and Harrison Brown, professor of 
science and technology at California Institute of Technology. At the 
same time Mr. Wells, chancellor of Indiana University, announced 
that Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., president of Colgate University, had 
been elected vice chairman of the board, succeeding Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, former chancellor of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Education and World Affairs was founded with funds from the 
Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Its 
president is William W. Marvel. 
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U.S.-Japan 


Cultural Conference 


The fourth United States—Japan Conference on Cultural and 
Educational Interchange met at Washington April 3-8. Following 
is the text of a final communique issued at the close of the confer- 


ence on April 8. 


Sx YEARS after the first United 
States—Japan Conference on Cultural 
and Educational Interchange met in 
Tokyo and nearly seven years after this 
series of binational discussions was 
brought into being by the decision of 
Prime Minister Ikeda and President 
Kennedy, the Fourth Conference con- 
vened in Washington, D.C. from April 
3 to 8, 1968. General discussion of cul- 
tural problems in the first two Con- 
ferences had led to a more specific 
concentration on the role of universities 
in mutual understanding at the Third 
Conference, making it appropriate to 
devote the fourth meeting to the broad- 
er educational systems of the two coun- 
tries. The subject was made particu- 
larly significant by the fact that Japan 
and the United States share world 
leadership in‘ mass education and so 
have come to confront similar prob- 
lems. Discussion at the Fourth Con- 
ference benefitted greatly from the 
atmosphere of cordiality which has 
developed in the course of previous 
Cultural Conferences. 


EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN ADVANCED SOCIETIES 


Recognizing that accelerated indus- 
trialization and modernization impose 
an unprecedented rate of change in 
the educational systems of advanced 
societies, the Conference examined the 
economic, structural, and philosophical 
features which currently characterize 
the Japanese and American systems. 

The delegates noted similarities in 
their educational systems as well as 
differences which reflect the environ- 
ment and historical individuality of 
each nation. In both countries educa- 
tion has become a major industry, call- 
ing for evaluation of its position within 
the total economy. In both countries 
the administrative and financial role of 
government has become increasingly 
important, necessitating a reconsidera- 
tion of the relationship of government 
to education. Among the problems 
common to both, the delegates identi- 
fied the rising enrollments and in- 
creased demands for education; the 
difficulties of keeping educational re- 
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search, technology and _ philosophy 
abreast of the needs of a rapidly chang- 
ing modern society; the relationship of 
education to the surpluses and short- 
ages of human resources created by 
the changing needs of a modern society. 
Both countries share the problem of 
providing adequate support for private 
educational institutions. In contrast, 
both countries have, for example, ap- 
proached the problem of democratiz- 
ing education in different ways. The 
heterogeneity of the United States and 
the homogeneity of Japan, as well as 
the diversity of their cultural heritages, 
lead to different approaches and differ- 
ent solutions. 

Other differences were - identified, 
for example, the degree of emphasis 
placed on primary and secondary edu- 
cation as against higher education. 
There was general consensus, however, 
that study of these and other differ- 
enc’s is fruitful and that each country 
can benefit from closer examination 
of the other’s system. 

Accordingly the Conference recom- 
mended as a priority activity for the 
near future a program of: (1) 
exchange of information on the educa- 
tional systems at all levels, (2) 
increased exchanges of educational 
administrators and teachers, (3) joint 
binational research projects on com- 
parative education, educational plan- 
ning and technology, and _ studies 
including third countries, and (4) 
sharing the experience of Japan and 
the United States in the educational 
development of other nations. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The Conference turned then to a 
general review of the current status 
and a consideration of possible new 
emphases in the cultural and educa- 
tional interchange between Japan and 
the United States. In view of the ever 
increasing importance of Japan and 
the United States to each other, and 
of the central value of cultural and 
educational interchange to the ad- 
vancement of learning, the enrichment 
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of life, and the deepening of under. 
standing between the two countries, 
the Conference noted with deep satis. 
faction the continued growth in the 
number of students, scholars, and 
artists crossing the Pacific. It also noted 
with satisfaction that research projects 
have recently been undertaken with 
financial support from both gover- 
ments and under the joint auspices of 
the Social Science Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned 
Societies in the United States and the 
Society for the Promotion of Science 
in Japan. 

At the same time, it pointed out that 
this interchange had not yet reached 
a level commensurate with its impor. 
tance. The flow, it was felt, has been 
too one-sided. Effort should be made 
to bring more Americans to Japan 
and to have Japanese scholarship and 
cultural experience better understood 
in America. Lack of financial support 
was recognized to be a major factor 
inhibiting balanced and adequate in. 
terchange. Additional funds need to be 
sought on both sides if the relationship 
is to be sustained and expanded as both 
desire. The Conference also called at- 
tention to the still existent barrier 
to understanding created by the differ. 
ences in language and cultural back 
ground of the two countries. And it 
was pointed out especially that a joint 
effort is needed to study and reduce 
these underlying intellectual barriers 
deriving from differences in cultural 
heritage. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


In line with the requirements of the 
adopted agenda, an overall review and 
evaluation of the current status of 
United States-Japan educational and 
cultural relations was conducted. The 
conferees concluded that the dimen 
sions of mutual interests and common 
problems in the educational and cul 
tural life of the two countries requife 
constant discussion in depth by distin- 
guished Japanese and American lead- 
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ers. The experience of this and the 
preceding three conferences since 1962 
and the growing importance of these 
relations in modern societies underline 
the need to continue these biennial con- 
ferences and to provide a more perma- 
nent basis for the work of the Confer- 
ences. 


Accordingly, the Conference re- 
solved that a Permanent Joint Com- 
mittee be established to replace the 
temporary sister committees and work- 
ing groups created by the Third Con- 
ference. Such a committee, it was felt, 
could provide greater continuity to the 
work of coordinating the broad and 
varied range of cultural and education- 
al activities, and could serve as a pri- 
mary planning agency for the biennial 
Conferences. 


The Conference adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FourRTH 
Unitep STATES—JAPAN CONFERENCE 
ON CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTERCHANGE 


Apri 8, 1968 
WHEREAS 


the delegates to the Fourth United 
States-Japan Conference on Cultural and 
Educational Interchange, meeting at Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 3-8, 196& recognize 
the substantial progress achieved by earlier 
Conferences through bilateral consideration 
and open discussion of common problems 
affecting the educational and cultural re- 
lations of Japan and the United States, 


AND WHEREAS 


the delegates consider that the diversified 
nature and scope of educational and cultural 
relations between the two countries demand 
periodic review and evaluation, continuing 
support and encouragement, and more con- 
stant and consistent initiatives, 


AND WHEREAS 

both countries have joint responsibilities 
for ensuring that the channels of artistic 
and intellectual communication continue to 
be developed and fully utilized, 
AND WHEREAS 


binational solutions must be found for the 
still existent barriers to free interchange in 
the arts and scholarship, 


BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED 


that this Conference recommend to the 
Prime Minister of Japan and to the President 
of the United States that the two Govern- 


ments continue to convene these Confer- 
ences biennially, alternating their sites 
between the two countries, and that a single 
Permanent Joint Committee on United 
States-Japan Cultural and Educational 
Cooperation be appointed, replacing the 
separate sister committees and working 
groups created by the preceding Confer- 
ence; 
AND BE IT RECOMMENDED 

that the Permanent Joint Committee on 
United States—Japan Cultural and Educa- 
tional Cooperation (a) follow up on rec- 
ommendations made at previous confer- 
ences; (b) constantly review activities 
affecting the cultural and educational rela- 
tions between the two countries; (c) explore 
and recommend new initiatives and new 
fields of activity referred to in (b) above; 
and (d) submit plans for succeeding Con- 
ferences: 
AND BE IT FURTHER RECOMMENDED 


that the co-chairmen of this Conference 
hereby appoint an ad hoc working group 
from both countries to draw up specific 
reccmmendations on the size, composition, 
mode of operation, staffing and other re- 
quirements of the Permanent Committee, 
to be submitted to both governments for 
consideration. (End of Resolution) 


SPECIFIC NEEDS 


Certain specific needs were singled 
out for priority consideration by the 
Permanent Joint Committee whose 
establishment was recommended. 
These included the following: 


In the interchange of students,teach- 
ers, and researchers generally, the need 
to strengthen the role of the social 
sciences, the humanities, and the arts; 


In the social sciences, the need to en- 
courage more joint research activities 
of the kinds that have been so fruitful 
in the natural sciences; 


In the Fulbright Program, the desira- 
bility of finding additional new re- 
sources to enable it to continue its 
present individual grant program and, 
if possible, to expand its activities to 
support joint research projects, bina- 
tional seminars and conferences, and 
to perform for a larger body of students 
and scholars such facilitative services 
as counselling, orientation, language 
testing and the like; 
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In the field of library development 
and the exchange of published ma- 
terials, the desirability in each country 
to work toward the establishment of 
one or more comprehensive libraries of 
materials published in the other coun- 
try, to enrich a number of smaller 
collections primarily for undergraduate 
study, to establish an effective clearing- 
house to assist libraries in both coun- 
tries with bibliographical information 
and with acquisitions problems, partic- 
ularly of official publications and other 
materials not available in regular com- 
mercial channels, to advance coopera- 
tive cataloging, to exchange library 
consultants and in-service trainees; 


In English-language teaching for 
Japanese, recognized by every Cultural 
Conference as a matter of highest con- 
cern, the need to keep under constant 











review the many serious efforts now 
being made; 


In Japanese-language teaching for 
Americans, the need to recruit a great- 
er number of able instructors, to devise 
teaching materials particularly for ad- 
vanced work in specialized fields, and 
to improve and expand the facilities in 
Japan for instruction; 


In translation and abstracting, the 
need to locate or train a greater num- 
ber of competent translators, particu- 
larly in the social sciences, to find 
greater financial support for transla- 
tion, and to work together to identify 
works worthy of translation; 


In the arts, the need to heighten the 
appreciation and increase the possibili- 
ty for enjoyment of the traditional and 
contemporary arts of both countries. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Correction 


Professor Louis A. Doyle of Michi- 
gan State University has written me 
recently to point out that my article 
in the Spring 1967 issue of Exchange, 
entitled “The International Officer: A 
New Academic Profession,” makes a 
statement (page 9) concerning the “re- 
cent publicity resulting from exposure 
of cIA activities under the Michigan 
State University contract to train the 
Saigon Police Department.” 

As Professor Doyle points out, I 
should have used the words “alleged 
exposure,” inasmuch as the Ramparts 
magazine’s allegations were never es- 
tablished as factual and have been 
denied by members of the msu faculty 
and staff who were in possession of the 
facts in the case. 


James L. CoLweti 
Director, Office of 
International Education 
University of Colorado 


Research on Foreign Students 


I have finished reading, with mount- 
ing interest and excitement, Barbara 
Walton’s provocative article “Foreign 
Student Exchange in Perspective” and 
I want to put my immediate reactions 
down on paper before I leave for the 
Narsa conference in San Francisco. I 
think it is so far-reaching in its implica- 
tions that it could very well have the 
same impact on our work in 1968 as 
Cora DuBois’ book did when it ap- 
peared in 1962. 

Iam hopeful that somehow her ideas 
for future research can reach heads of 


graduate departments in anthropology 
and the social sciences so that they can 
suggest these topics to aspiring Ph.D.’s. 
There’s been entirely too much raking 
over the same old ground, and this 
should help stimulate some important 
new thinking. 

Now, if you’ll bear with me, I'd like 
to give you a running comment on the 
article. I’m not sure that this will be 
of any special value, except that it 
forces me to articulate my reactions 
when they are still fresh! 

I was interested in the comment that 
the results of exchange are basically 
psychological and educational, and are 
therefore, not readily influenced by 
administrative action except where this 
is in the direction of promoting the 
education process. Certainly our experi- 
ence in the Field Service Program has 
demonstrated this. There are no pat 
formulas which can be offered to in- 
stitutions to help them develop admin- 
istrative structure, only suggestions for 
developing structure within the frame- 
work of the institution’s raison d’etre 
and consonant with goals for inter- 
national education which have been 
clearly conceived and stated. 

I was a bit puzzled by the comment 
on page 2 that, “It would seem rea- 
sonable that those who are favorable 
toward America have a better chance 
of being selected than those who are 
not.” I would think that this would be 
valid only for the selection of sponsored 
students by the bi-national commissions 
and of others possibly by overseas serv- 
ices such as those offered by mE and 
AFME. For the majority who apply in- 
dependently as unsponsored students. 
I do not think it is relevant. 
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The statement that “sponsors of for- 
cign student programs should seek not 
so much endorsement of the United 
States as intelligent understanding of 
this country etc.,” is a point which has 
been stressed in our Guidelines on 
“Initial Orientation” and “Interpre- 
tation of the United States.” Certainly 
it is the objective of most intelligent 
and sensitive professionals in the field. 

I am not sure I agree with the com- 
ment in the paragraph on page 3, dis- 
cussing youth leadership. Studies of the 
hierarchies of American leaders indi- 
cate that it is not necessarily only those 
who assume highly visible political and 
professional roles who are leaders. I 
remember reading a study written by a 
Professor Cohn of Yale on mass com- 
munications in which he said, “Coun- 
cils on World Affairs should try to reach 
neighborhood leaders, the barber, etc., 
rather than to attempt to reach the 
masses through meetings.” I’m wonder- 
ing if the extended family system, and 
other means by which people influence 
one another in other societies, may not 
mean that, even if a returnee does not 
have a visible role, he still may have 
great influence. 

I thought the sections on the Use 
of Knowledge at Home and on The 
Nonreturning Foreign Student were 
good and I am glad she raised the ques- 
tion as to whether it is a major function 
of foreign student exchange to focus on 
development. This is an important one, 
currently being discussed, and worthy 
of further discussion. 

The suggestions for future research 
should be extremely useful. 

I was especially interested in the dis- 
cussion of orientation and academic 
performance and the recommendation 
that the whole complex area of pro- 
gram content needs to be reviewed in 
light of current policy objectives. Cer- 
tainly what Wyn Owen and Jim Col- 
well reported in the winter [1968] 
issue of Exchange’ indicates the value 
of this specific kind of orientation. We 
have been urging that, even where it is 


1“Orientation for Foreign Students,” 
page 48. 
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impossible to set up a special orienta: 
tion of this sort, the responsible grady 
ate deans or heads of departments de. 
velop their own academic orientation 
for the graduate students to prepai e 
them for study which naturally is base 
on an American bias and backgrour 
This is another topic Narsa should t 
thinking about. Perhaps the Field Sery 
ice Program can do something in it 
experimental workshops which we p 

to sponsor with the Council of Grad 
ate Schools. Although the focus is 4 
admissions, the whole question of of 
entation is certainly involved. 

Of course the section on Impact 9 
the United States was right up n 
alley. I think that she is right, that ti 
foreign student problem should be ce 
ceived primarily as a problem faci 
American educational _ institution 
rather than as a series of problems ¢€ 
perienced by the students themselve 

I was interested to note that she sé 
the International Education Act ; 
“strengthening the capacity of Ame 
can universities to cope with the infil 
of foreign students,” as one of a groy 
ing number of international respo 
bilities. { 

I am not sure that I agree with 
comments on the relationship be 
language and academic performang 
So much depends upon the subj 
matter studied. Obviously foreign 
dents in political science who have 
adequate language would suffer mg 
than those in chemistry or mathemati 
I assume she has more facts to supp 
her thesis in the complete study. 

Finally, I am especially pleased t 
she comments upon the importance: 
researching the influence of fo 
students on American students. F 
Guidelines on “American Foreign § 
dent Relationships” was the first p 
lished effort to deal with this subj 
Narsa has a special committee ¢ 
ducting interesting experiments on 
but it certainly is a wide open 
needing much more work to be da 


KATHERINE C. Bano, 
Director, Narsa Field Sera 
Program 
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